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SIR LAURENCE'S LITTLE WILDLING. 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

A KUMOtJB, AND WHAT CAME OP IT. 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done. — Shakspe^be. 

I. 

Rachel Withebs returned to Hurtledale two days 
after Annis was taken away from Bristowe, to find 
the rectory in serene possession of a new baby. It was 
a girl this time^ and Rachel stood godmother, 
giving it her own plain name, which was presently 
exchanged for the ridiculous one of Sacharissa Tulip, 
a name which stuck by the injured child until she 
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2 ANNIS WARLEIGH'S FORTUIJES. 

was quite a young woman. In this stage of her 
existence, she was certainly kissed as if she were the 
essence of sweetness, except by Dicky and merry 
Andrew., who protested that there was no fun in 
gbk, and ^WDi£d have 12bed io bartetr her in her 
long-clothes for another boy. 

Rachel was pleased with her acquisition. She did 
not go into insane ecstasies over it, but she liked it in 
a highly proper, fiuflScient, feminine manner — quite 
as much as could reasonably be expected from a 
woman oif fetnMmd-twenty, cut out by nature, as 
Mrs. Sara Grandage averred, for an old maid. 
Since she went to live at Prior's Bank, she had 
gradually become a little stouter;, squarer, and more 
quietly formal in her manners ; and when she tried 
to nurse Katherine's tiny petkin, she was found not 
to have the knack of iiandHng ^ baby. It made 
a point of doubling up the moment it was put into 
her arms, and its precious little head was not screwed 
on quite tight enough to satisfy her of its securit}^^ — 
only one turn more would have done it She never 
had any ireal enjoyment of the comical creature until 
it was about ten months old, when it took air-baths 
on 'H thick blanket on the nursery ^floor ; but this was 
not yet, and, meanwhile, Katherine, hurt in her 
mother's fseliugs by Rachel's incapability, told her 
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it was a shame to see her so stupid and helpless with 
a baby. 

'^ I can't help it»" retorted Eachel ; ^^ it would not do 
if we were all alike. You are becoming «o very wife 
and very jmother that you have not a thought to spare 
for anything beyond the four walls of home, and 
John is growing ridiculously fat from being taken so 
much care of^" and Katherine was growing of 
amazingly comfortable proportions too, though she 
fancied herseif quite thin ! It was a very happy, 
easy household at the rectory, and though Rachel 
and Katherine tiffed a little now and then over 
Sacharissa Tulip, they were excellent friends in the 
main. 

" Stay tea ; Mr. Femberton is coming," whispered 
Eatherine on this occasion. ^^ There is no a£Snity 
between godpapas and godmammas amongst Pro- 
testants, you know, and John likes him so much." 

Mr. Femberton was John's curate : a gentleman 
with some private meansi, middle-aged, and a good 
scholar, but high-«houldered, plain-?featared, and 
rather absent He had stood god£a(ther with Bachd 
and Grace for Sacharissa Tulip ; and had betrayed 
what Katherine considered a very promising inclina- 
tion towards Rachel's society. But Rachel did not 

encourage him. 
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4 ANNIS WAELEIGH'S FORTUNES. 

^^ It is no use i^'jing to make a match for me^ Kate^ 
I am cut out for an old maid," was her reply to her 
sister-in-law's invitation; on which Katherine said 
she was a foolish, provoking, obstinate woman, and 
let her go her own quiet, reserved way, which was 
not the way to win her Mr. Pemberton's shy 
affections. 

Indeed, he married about a year after this Miss 
Fanny Grantley, who was a good girl but not 
diffident, and both John and Katherine felt that 
it was quite Rachel's own fault. They gave her up 
thenceforward to her godmamma's unmitigated rule, 
agreeing that perhaps she was contented at Prior's 
Bank, and, if she were, it was useless endeavouring 
to better a lot that satisfied her. But this is ad- 
vancing matters. 

When Rachel came home from Bristowe, she found 
Mrs. Sara Grandage in a mood of vexation over 
a letter from Mr. Gilsland, which had reached her 
by post the morning before. After the Gilslands 
left Brafferton she had helped them twice or thrice 
with money, until, at length, they had fixed them- 
selves on her as pensioners; and very troublesome, 
exacting pensioners they proved. She accompanied 
each remittance with a warning that it was to be the 
last^ but the next humble petition found her as ready 
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to undraw her purse-strings as ever. This time their 
plea "was that they had met with a very poorly-paid 
curacy in Wiltshire, and were desirous of entrapping 
some private pupils of either sex "deprived of parental 
care," as their advertisement set forth. 

" Unhappy private pupils ! " ejaculated Bitter- 
sweet, offering the letter for Rachel's perusal. "I 
hope. Dumpling, you return grateful thanks on your 
stubborn little knees every day of your life for 
having been preserved from that man ? You ought 
to bless Betsy Briggs as the greatest benefactress 
woman ever had ! " 

No; Rachel did not look on the matter entirely 
in that light. 

"Mr. Gilsland is not so bad as his wife," was 
her perverse reply. " He would not write begging 
letters unless she made him — she dictated this 
precious epistle." 

"Oh, oh!" laughed her godmamma, and then 
vindictively rejoined, " I stung my forefinger with 
a briar this morning and cannot hold a pen ; there- 
fore you must answer the * precious epistle' for me, 
and decline compliance with its request." 

"No, that will I not — ^not if it goes unanswered 
until doomsday," Rachel with decision assured 
her. 
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**Then yoa will be the canse of my wasting 
money or their worthlessness — ^yon will be the 
canse of wretched orphans being made more wretched 
still; for I shall enclose them a handsome cheqae 
instead of writing if you refuse to do it" 

Rachel did refdse^ and Bittersweet did enclose 
them a handsome cheqne. John Withers gave her 
some strong advice on the sobject^ hs^pening to 
drop in at the moment; but ^e put it away for 
fatnre use instead of at once applying it to the case, 
and she had the provoking malice to say to her 
goddaughter when she had done it : 

**It is all for your sake. Dumpling! As long as 
I live I shall periodically pick these interesting folks 
out of the mire, and when I am gone the Christian 
duty will devolve upon yow." 

Rachel was annoyed at her way of putting the 
case, and warmly repelled the idea that she could 
under any circumstances come forward as their 
helper; but Bittersweet only raised her eyebrows 
incredulously and bade- her give over protesting. 

** My dear little Dumpling, it iff of no use talking 
to me — I know you. You would give that man 
thvee^urths of your last sixpence, and he would 
take- it. You have an utter contempt for him, but 
for old love's s^ke — ^now don!t get into a passion— ;/br 
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M hve^9 saJce^ I repeat it, you would tkA see him 
dowm without looging to give him a lift — and lucky 
it is for some men that some womeu aret made of 
your disposition. Don't talk to me ahout his not 
dfiscaryiug it — ^if we charitahlet worUly folks* only 
helped those who deserve it,, want and wickednefis 
w^d soon be starved off Ihe face of the earth to- 
gether. Dumpling, you are more than ever a goose ! " 
Perhaps ao>. hut Bii;t@Dsweei eould put forth hec 
cackle (^ nonscoise too^. Rachel widied in her 
heart that Mr Gilsland were- comfortably transported 
to some place where sher should never hear of him 
agaiUDL Her temper was not prone to revenge, and 
therefore.' it was always more or less of a. pain to her 
lo hear of hiSt troubles; and his permanent extrication 
fix)mi them- would have been welcomed by hes^ 
It was. disagreeable to revert tot her old follies and 
mortifications, now that she had done with them; 
but if anybody supposed that a sentimental halo 
surrounded Mr, Gilsland in her memory still, because 
she had once been such an ineffable simpleton as 
to- lonre him, anybody was muck mistaken. There 
were momenta whai she felt an almost intoIeraUe 
sense, of shame for her past absurdities — ^how handr 
«ame she' had; thought him^ how eIoqjUient„ how 
floperioc m. «ywy way to^ hear honesty plodding. 
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duty-loving brother Jolin — ^that man who wrote 
maudlin begging-letters^ and loathed the wife he 
had married for her money ! 

It was only by degrees that Rachel had come to 
a true sense of the grea^tness of her deliverance. 
Betsy Briggs was harsh and grasping and iU-natured, 
but U had a base, crawling, creeping soul; a man 
with a grain of self-respect could never have written 
as he did to Bittersweet. He had made his cowardly 
cast for fortune and had lost all, present and future 
too ; poverty is a vast temptation, that Rachel could 
allow, but she said to herself with a vehemence of 
disgust, that had she been in his place, she would 
have lain down to starve and die rather than degrade 
herself as he had done ! She was sick of the thought 
of him, and wished his name might never sound in 
her ears more; but her devout aspiration was not 
to be realized. 



II. 

As Grace and Arthur Hill travelled southwards 
again to their Devonshire rectory, they turned out 
of their road to go for a single day to Hastings, 
where Annis was now at home with the Oliver 
Warleighs. Grace's account of her written in full 
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detail to Katherine was not either particularly 
cheering or very much the reverse. The apart- 
ments occupied by the Oliver Warleighs were 
pleasantly situated^ she said^ and the children had 
no stint of air and space ; but she thought Annis 
looking pale; though this Lady Georgiana assured 
her was only the [eflfect of the sunburn wearing off. 
She exhibited the child to her aunt equipt for a walk 
on the sands in a hoUand blouse^ a bonnet and a blue 
ugly ; her elfish locks had been clipt^ and she looked 
admirably groomed^ but the frisk and frolic of her 
nature were in a phase of permanent suppression. 
Lucy, who was herself well and contented, said her 
little charge was settling better than she expected, 
though she never dared lose sight of her for a single 
moment, lest she should try to run away — ^which did 
not look much like settlingy thought Grace. 

Lady Georgiana was so strict and methodical that 
a breach of her rules was hardly possible, but she 
was not actively unkind; and if children could 
thrive and be happy without any warmth of love her 
system would be a most prosperous one — but they can- 
not any more than flowers can thrive without sunshine. 

Oliver Warleigh apparently exercised no influence 
in his wife's domain. He found Hastings hot and 
dull, and longed for Paris, whither Sir Laurence was 
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gone. What furilier course hia travels would take 
was not known either there: or in Hurfcledale;. but it 
was not anticipated thai he would stay long amongst 
cities and avilizatian unljoss- his change of health had 
kuioced also a thorou^. change of mind and mood. 
He had some idea of gcdng to South. America when 
he left home^ but Kaiherinet opmed that he would 
not take himself very £eu! away anywhere until he 
had full assurance that his little wildling was- happy 
with her kinsfolksL 

Neither did he. Annis had been: at Hastings 
about a month when one afternoon while she was 
down on the sands, with Lucy^ her cou^s and 
Salter, their nurse> Sir ILaureuce was seea eoming 
along towards them^ Annis had. dug a hole fibr the 
water to flow into which she called Hurtlemere, and 
was busy piling up the house a litde way from it^ 
working wift fiery energy, unlike the otter chUdren, 
who lay basking in the sun^ when Lucy cried out, 
''-Look these^ Miss Annis^.who is thi&?" pointing at 
tiie same time tot the swiftly advancing figure.^ 

'^ Papa^.papa I " cried Annis> asd flung down, her 
spade; and rushed to meet himi: like: tha wind. 

The nurses- saw her taken up and fondly hugged, 
tiifin carriedl down: to the. water's edge^ and for an 
hour, while, the tide- was flowing isif. these Sir 
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Laocence; psced with, h^ in; his arms, eagerl j taUdng 
both, as if all the time before them w^e too short for 
ihe utteram:e of tibieir mutual love. Fresentlj he 
took off the child's sunshade,, and her prim little 
bonnet, and ruffled up her short locks into some 
likeness of their tbrmer tangledom; then set her 
down, withdrew a pace or two to look at her, and 
laughing aloud, snatched her up again, making quite 
merry over her fiinny appearance, as Lucy inter- 
preted his gestures. 

At last he brought her back to her nurse, saying 
that "Now he must go I " 

*^ Where are you going,. papa?" asked the pipmg 
Toice and wistful eyes.. 

He told her to look far away over the sea in the 
west and said, " There/' She did not understand.. 
He explained that he was going across the water 
m a big ship, and that as soon a& he reached 
the land beyond he would send her a large letter 
written by himself to tell her all about his voyage, 
which Lucy must read to her. 

"And I will write a large letter to you, papa," 
was the fend answer — ^poor little darling, still en- 
tangled in potJiooks and hange:s I Thea there was a 
long-,, silent kiss and he left her, quite patient and sub- 
missive ;, tiat lesfiou she had learnt per&ctly aLraady. 
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By this glimpse of his pretty gipsy at her play. 
Sir Laurence had satisfied himself that her body, at 
least, was not pining ; Lucy's affectionate care had 
softened the worst asperities of the change, and he 
quitted her with a mind at ease. A few days after- 
wards he sailed from Southampton in the design of 
a two years' adventure in South America. The 
effort of leaving Hurtlemere had more than repaid 
its pain; his fever, as Bittersweet premised, had 
routed out old melancholies, and reviving strength 
had driven them away; his brother Oliver and all 
who saw him at Hastings, reported that he looked as 
hale and as cheerful as ever he did in his life. New 
air had given him new courage, and it was not 
without a keen sense of present enjoyment that he 
found himself once more on the sea, and on the way 
to a renewal of the free, wild existence in which he 
had been so well content before the short, beautiful 
dream of his life with Helena came and ended it. 



m. 

That summer seemed to Rachel Withers more 
long-drawn out than any previous summer since she 
came to Prior's Bank. Mrs. Sara Grandage did not 
make an annual practice of changing her quarters. 
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and her goddaughter felt the want of variety^ but 
variety was not what she was likely to have^ for 
the older Bittersweet grew^ the less she appeared 
to care for it 

One day in the latter summer^ Katherine took her 
for a drive to Whinstane over the purple moors. 
Their purpose was to see Lady Foulis, and neither 
could perceive that she was any the worse for her 
last four or five years' wear. She was rather deafer 
perhaps^ and her memory played her false some- 
times; otherwise she was pretty much the same 
as when Katherine and Grace were married from 
the Tower. The visitors told her about Sir Laurence 
being gone on his travels again^ and about Annis 
being left under the care of Oliver Warleigh and 
Lady Georgiana ; to which last item of information 
she made one of her grotesque repHes. 

" Send a wood-pigeon to be nurse-tended by a 
goshawk I What if it pyke out its eyes, you wise 
folk, you wary folk I " and then she wandered off 
to other topics more personal to herself, and recurred 
to the child no more. 

These duty visits Katherine had paid to Lady 
Foulis twice annually since her marriage, but the 
weird old woman grew each time apparently more 
indifferent to them. How long life will linger and 
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Iftst in Bome hnman frames when worn utterly 
threadbare of j(^, love, hope, mlerest ! Lady Foulis 
Wiis amirade of paaaive endurance ; it could not be 
said now that she mffered, but it would have seemed 
even hm irksome to suffer than to yegetate in the 
trance of .feeling ihat enthralled lier. 

*^ Why do you not go out into the son now and 
then?" Catherine asked her. ^^The place is so 
overgrown and deserted now that nobody would 
disturb you." 

Lady Foulis turned her faoie io the shining sky 
visible through the open ivindow, and after gazmg 
at it vacantly for a &w minutes, ssod, *^ I have lost 
the use of my limbs," though they had seen her 
walk across liie room not five minutes before. 

£[atherine told Hachd afterwards that .this was 
her invariable reply whenever, after Sir William's 
death, she was invited to take lihe air. ^^ I have 
lost the use of my limbs." Whether she really 
fancied so, or whether she merely used the words 
in a figurative sense as expressing her determination 
never again to cross the threshold of her reftige, 
no one could tell. She did not appear uncheerful 
by any means, though she saw her visitors come 
without pleasure, and go without regret Some day 
she would just lay her grejr head down and die. 
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and nobody would miss her; she would only be one 
ghost the leas lunmting Wfainstane Tower. 

Towards tibe end «f Augiet Lucy 'returned Id 
Hnrtledale, and a fortnight later she took up her 
abode as mistress at the farm on which young Robb 
had entered at Lady Day. She looked j&esh and 
blooniing from her 8ea<^de sojourn. During her 
absence she had been at Everham^ and had Tisited 
many former friends; but old Mr6.0wynne5 Helena^ 
grandmotdber^ was dead^ and strangers were in "pos- 
session of ihe house where the Tiolets grew in such 
sweet prctfusion under the breakfast-oroom window. 
Lucy's account of Annis was fair on the whole^ 
and i;allied with what Lady Georgiana wrote to 
Katherine. The child was no lover of literature, 
and after £hree months of steady teaching, she could 
not read words of four letters yet; but she grew 
and 'played, no one better. She was moody ait 
first, bat her dufaiess and ill-temper wore off by 
degrees. 

^ It is a life that is like a strah-waistcoat to her 
after Tunning w-ild at Hurtlemere ; but it don't vex 
her now as muxdi as it did," Lucy told JElachel 
Withers. ** She is downright obstinatey that is what 
she is ; if «he takes a notion into her head, I defy 
anybody either to scold or to coax it out of her 
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again. She's very provoking, and she can't abide 
Lady Georgiana. Some people would spite her for 
it, but Lady Georgiana doesn't — she's always the 
same, and Miss Annis might just as well beat her 
head against a stone wall as think to put her past 
her patience. She is served just like her cousins ; 
there is no difference made among 'em nor allowed. 
I can't say but they all behave very well to her — 
only Mr. Oliver he don't notice her much, and she 
runs out of his way whenever she sees him coming ; 
for she's a queer suspicious little thing to them 
she takes against, and him she hated from first 
sight." 

" And whom in the household does she love best?" 
Rachel inquired. 

" I think it's Mactavish, an ugly Scotch dog that 
belongs to Master Mortimer," replied Lucy. " They 
are both odd in their tempers and might be something 
akin, as Salter says. It is the creature most like 
being at home to her, and that is the reason." 
Rachel asked further if Salter was kindly disposed 
towards her additional charge. " Salter is well paid, 
and has no reason to object to anything," was the 
answer. ** Before I came away, she got an under- 
nurse to help her, a girl I can speak for, a cousin of 
my own who lived at Everham. Salter's tongue's 
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a bit rough at times^ but she means nothing amiss. 
Miss Annis will take no harm from her.'' 

*^And how did she bear the parting from you, 
Lucy?" was the next interrogatory. 

Lucy looked touched with a too-late compunction 
as she said, " Well, Miss Rachel, I was that coward 
of seeing her fret that I never told her, and wouldn't 
have her told. She'd miss me In the morning, and 
Salter would dress her Instead, and so It would 
break on her that I was gone. She Is grown used to 
them all now, and maybe she wouldn't feel It so much 
as I was afraid she might — children have not such 
long memories as old folks. But I wish now I'd 
kissed the pretty darling good-by !" 



IV. 

For several months after his departure from 
England news of Sir Laurence Warleigh came with 
strict regularity both to Hastings and to Hurtle- 
dale; but the November mails brought no letters 
to either, and there was a failure also In Mr. 
Bond's Intelligence. Katherlne was greatly 
disquieted, and carried her uneasiness to Rachel 
at Prior's Bank — what could Laurence's silence 
mean? 

VOL. II. 20 
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^^ I should imagine that it might easily be explained 
on the supposition that he has got beyond the 
regions of posts," said Mrs. Sara Grandage, who 
was in a sarcastic mood. ^' Most likely he is hunting 
alligators or bears on the top of the Skihi mountains 
— depend upon it he is in some mischief but quite 
safe. Commend me to the women of this generation 
for worrying themselves about shadows and &ncies." 
The early December mails brought no letters 
again, and Mr. Bond being inconvenienoed by his 
master's silence, came over to the rectory to consult 
Katherine about it: but she could only suggest 
Bittersweet's explanation or eke the tediousness of 
writing letters. 

" It must be very tiresome for a traveller to keep 
up a flow of domestic intelligence when he has 
betaken himself for a season to the ways and customs 
of savage life," she said ; but though she said it, it 
neither relieved her own mind nor satisfied the 
steward's. 

Waiting fia: news is wearifiil work, but when ill- 
news comes most of us would fain barter the pang 
of it for the aching expectancy that has culminated 
in the worst tidings that could have been brought us. 
On the fifteenth of December there came to the 
rectory a letter from Oliver Warleigh, containing the 
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inteBigeaoe that Sir Laurence was dead. He had 
started 4me day in oompany with another English 
gentlemaii^ whose name was Oarew, and attended by 
several natives, on an expedition into the forests 
which was to last a week. They were in a Tery 
wild part of tiie coimtry, and had to cany their 
provisions, tent and other necessaries widi them. 
Four days beyond the stated time for their absence 
had di^sed, irhen Mr. Carew reappeared alone at 
the missionary station whence they had started, 
wounded, «ad almost worn ont with hunger and 
fatigue. His story was that on ^e last day of their 
journey, when they were preparing for * a return to 
the station, they were set upon by a party of savages, 
that their guide and servants 3ed, and that both 
Sir Laurence and himself were shot down. His 
wovnd, however, was trifling, and hte made his escape 
afier lying close for a few hours in the brushwood ; 
bat of Sir Lsmrence he had seen nothing from the 
m(»nent he fell, and he believed him to be dead. 

This acoount, written by Mr. Garew himself from 
the Catholic missionary staticm where he then lay ill, 
was ^ndosed in Oliver Warkigh's letter to John 
Withers and Katherine. It came upon them with 
&e shock of a terrible and unexpected disaster — csdl 
it but a rumour, as Mr. Bond did, still it seemed to 

20—2 
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have a foundation in truth! Oliver believed it so 
fully that he had ordered Annis and all his house* 
hold to be put into mourning forthwith ; Katherine 
refused to do this yet — so long as there was uncer- 
tainty she determined to think there was hope. 
Mr. Carew did not say he had seen Sir Laurence 
dead^ but only that he believed him dead ; it was a 
slender stay but she clung to it^ and presently 
received some additional strength from an irregular 
source. 

As soon as Mistress Dobie heard the fatal rumour^ 
she went down to the rectory to see Katherine, pro- 
testing by all her superstitions that she did not believe 
the story one bit. 

" If he'd been to die this year shouldn't we ha' seen 
th' White Hands hovering aboon him ? They'd not 
fail o' th' sign, an' him the head o' the family too." 
Katherine murmured something in acquiescence. 
'^ Don't tell me o' Sir Laurence being dead, he's no 
more dead than I am I " the dame went on, embold- 
ened by an encouragement that perhaps she did not 
expect ; " if he'd been to die wouldn't he ha' gone off 
in the fever? but I knew he'd pull through and be 
stronger than ever. 'Cause why ? the White Hands 
never appeared! He'd getten a new lease o' life 
when he set off to them foreign parts, an' last words 
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lie spoke to me afore starting was that he felt more 
like himself again than he'd done for years." 

When Mary Wray heard the tale she immediately 
cried^ ** Send for the bairn — ^I pray you, send for the 
bairn?" 

But who was to send for her ? Her uncle Oliver 
was her natural guardian if her father were, indeed, 
dead ; and he had left her in his care, out of which 
nobody could take her. Then Lucy went to 
Katherine with tears on her pretty bridal face, 
saying, " Oh, Sir Laurence was the best master ever 
servant had, and the tenderest father to Miss Annis. 
They'll bring her home to Hurtlemere now, won't 
they? They'll never leave her in Mr. Oliver's 
hands?" 

These open evidences of distrust only served to 
intensify Katherine's anxieties, and her brother 
Oliver's unannounced arrival at the rectory two days 
after his letter complicated them still fturther. He 
was in a very nervous, excited state both of mind 
and body ; physically he was not strong, and great 
agitations soon threw him altogether off his balance. 
Under these circumstances he was anything but an 
acceptable guest amongst people already suffering 
and distrest. His object in his prompt descent on 
Hurtledale was to see the steward. * 
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Mr.. Bond was^ a cool and resolute man ; he obeyed 
Oliver Warldgfa SHnnnon^bot he obeyed it leisurely^ 
and behared tbrooghont tiie iniseryiew with great 
circumspectioiu He wa& detemxisued to keep a tight 
hand over the powers that had been left wrtli him, 
and said with entire reject but no doabtAiI decision^ 
^' Until I receive more poeitive information of Sir 
Laurence's death, than any that has come to as ye^ 
Mr. Oliver^. I shall continue to act as undes his 
orders." 

Oliver was exceedingly angry ; he put on high and 
mighty adrs^ said the steward was presumptuous^ 
though he waes only faithftil^ and even went so far as 
to throw imputatioas on his motives. But Mr. B^od 
was too strong in his conscious integrity to be mKyrcd 
by anything of this sort, and though during the course 
of the next few days Oliver visited PenslovcO) 
WMnstane and Hurtleizere, in Annia'a interest, as 
he said,, but really witfc the orerseeing eye of a 
greedy master-expectaai^ he gained nothing by it^ — 
people did not even give him the title; a trifiing 
discoiortesy, but erne that sbtaag him to the qeadL, 

Much gossip flew about the dales during ihe old 
Christmas season when neigjbbours were cnrcuktmg 
from hflose to house to make it merry. But at the 
rectofy there was a cleced and at Prior's Bank too. 
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One nigbt when they were alone, Mrs. Sara Grand- 
age and her goddaughter fell to talking all the 
cirenmstances of Sir Laurence's rumoured death 
over ; and Rachel, at length, appealed to the saga- 
cious old lad J to tell her candidly what she thought of 
them. Bittersweet wrinkled her brows and demurred 
to the comprehensive question — she had a reputation 
for wisdom which she was not inclined to pledge 
rashly in a case of such great moment. 

** There is an air of probability about the story — 
an air of great probability," said she in her musing 
way, ** but I should not be at all astonished to hear 
at any hour that Sir Laurence had turned up again, 
quite safe and sound. If I were in Oliver Warleigh's 
shoes, I should not make haste to kick them off and 
get into my brother's on the strength of the informa- 
tion we have at present. Bond is quite justified in 
keeping hold of everything until he hears more. I 
wish, for my part, he had hold of Sir Laurence's 
daughter too ! " 

Further than this Bittersweet would not utter; 
but Rachel interpreted her oracle's words to mean as 
low a state of belief as her own and Katherine's. 

Oliver Warleigh went over to Bristowe before 
returning home, and there he found the household 
nad not been put into moaming any more than that 
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at the rectory. He eiq>re8sed Yxdent displeasure, 
and Mrs. Daiiier Warleigfa, in peaking to Katherine 
afterwards, said his behaTionr was an exhil»tion most 
odions and painfbl to witness. No ime had better 
reason to know this than Katherine hersel£ He lost 
his temper with ererybodj who dared to suggest 
a doubt of his brother^s death, and declared they 
were all fools together. The shock of joy, some 
people said, had been almost too mnch for his 
reason ; and they were astonished that Lady 
Georgiana, who was better versed than most women 
in the art of taking things coolly, had not warned 
him against the ill-appearance his exuberance would 
have in the eyes of a censorious world. It was an 
exceeding relief to all at the rectory when, after a 
week of worry and wretchedness, he took his way 
southwards once more. 

By the next ship that sailed for the port whither 
Sir Laurence had gone just six months before, Mr. 
Bond's eldest son, a shrewd young lawyer's clerk of 
five-and-twenty, set out with plenary powers to 
investigate, on behalf of Katherine and John, the 
report that had been sent home of his death. Oliver 
denounced the measure as quite needless, and Grace 
Hill, who had taken the sad story on the darkest 
side, hoped from it no good results. But until this 
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was done, Mr. Bond refused to yield up one iota of 
his master's property or his own authority into other 
hands, and Katherine equally reftised to put on hlack 
for her brother. 



V. 

It seemed like disaster upon disaster ! Three days 
after Oliver Warleigh went back to Hastings, there 
came to Katherine a letter from Lady Georgiana 
apprising her that the scarlet fever in its worst form 
had broken out in her nursery. The nursemaid, 
Lucy's cousin, was the first to sicken, then Mortimer, 
and now little Annis ! The two other children had 
been sent out of the way as soon as the disease 
declared itself. 

Katherine instantly became impatient to go to the 
assistance and comfort of her sister-in-law ; but this 
Dr. Beane expressly forbade for the sake of her own 
darlings. Then Rachel Withers proposed to make 
the journey, but neither would her godmamma allow 
her to encounter the risk. *^ What good could you 
do ? " she asked, when Rachel became very urgent. 
**You are not used to children, still less to sick 
children, and would be far more of a trouble than of 
a help if you did go." Lucy Robb would have 
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undertaken liie mission, but her husband refused to 
hear of it^ and as for poor Mary Wra j, she had 
never been ant of ihe dales in her life. There was 
nothing for it but to wait the turn of erents. 

Each morning's post was watched for anxiously. 
The next letter — rather long delayed — was from 
Oliver: he said Mortimer had the fever the most 
violendy — Amiis the least sa He made some 
mysterious allusion to> further mtelHgence from 
abroad, substantiatmg the report of his brother's 
deaths but entered into no particulars on the secure of 
Kate\» uB^'illingness to be convinced of an event so 
deplorable. One thing was evidait to all — Oliver 
himself credited it, and Lady Georgian* also fully 
credited it : they were as &mly persuaded in their 
own minds that Sir Laurence was dead as they were 
of their own existence in the body. Bittersweet 
made a remark that startled Rachel as she was 
recounting to her the contents of this letter. 

** Whether Sir Laurence be dead or not, the belief 
of it has taken dangerotts root in Oliver's mind,"^ she 
said, and their eyes met. 

Rachel felt her colour oome and go, and h^ pulse 
quicken. What did her godmam^ma mean to in- 
sinuate? She did not dare ask her, and her own 
thoughts were too dark to be told. Whence came 
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her sa^kions and her fearv? She did not go ia 
search of them. Were tiie^ sent to berfcMrirsmmgs? 
she aakxd in the air. 

The daj after this letter of OKrer's was receiyed at 
the rectory, Lucy carried one thither which she had 
just had firom Salter, the respectable nurse who was 
hear feOow-servant at Hastings* She was no longer 
with Lady Georgianai's children, bat with a family in 
London. She had heard of her former charge's 
illness, and now wrote to Lucy about it, telling her 
that she had been discharged from her situation at 
the time news esme of Sir Laurence Warleigh's 
death, on the plea that she exercised fayonritism 
in the nmrscry to the prejudice of Annis. **But,'* 
said she, in her letter, ^^so hr was I firom slighting 
her, that I stood up for her many a time and o& 
For after you was gone, Lucy, she had sharp wxwk 
of it with her book and Lady Georgiana, and fretted 
her little heart so that it quite pitied one to see her. 
She was dull, and I don't think a day went over 
her head that she was not either stood in the coraer 
with her face to* the wall, or eke shot up ia the dark 
closet ;^ and that she eould not beaor, her spirit was so 
higlu I spdke my mind about ity. andLady Georgiana 
gare me my discharge, and a month's wi^ withoirk 
any warning.. She got Mrs^ Lupton, who was her 
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maid in her first husband's time^ to come temporary 
while she found somebody in my place. If she is 
there now, the children will not be tended badly, for 
she is a clever nurse, though I always thought her 
a spiteful, proud thing. But I wish you was there, 
or else me, on account of poor Miss Annis. She 
ought to be put in Chancery, to be took care 
of if her papa is dead — it would be safer. One 
has heard tell of strange things, but I say 
nought." 

Though Salter said nought she said quite enough to 
increase everybody's distress on the child's account ; 
her letter was detained and shown to Mr. Bond. 
*^ I'll just go over to Hastings and see how things 
are," suggested he; and he started by that night's 
mail, reaching his destination by the middle of the 
next day. 



VI. 

But he was too late. He was met at the door 
with the intelligence that Annis was dead. 

Oliver Warleigh was in the act of inditing a 
letter to Kaiherine with the pitiful tidings when the 
steward was ushered into his presence. He looked 
desperately nervous and ill; said he could not live 
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through such a period of anxiety again; wished a 
thousand times he had never undertaken the care 
of his brother's child; and then Lady Georgiana ' 
entered, grave and stately, and relieved him from 
the strain of conversation. 

Her husband left the room, and she bore the 
brunt of all the questions Mr. Bond chose to put 
to her, replying to them with an air of candid 
precision. Annis had struggled against the fever 
successfully at first: they had better hopes for her 
than for Mortimer; but all at once she sank, and 
never rallying again, died about ten o'clock the 
night before. 

Mr. Bond saw Mortimer — a wan litde skeleton 
in his bed, for he was recovermg ; but he did not 
see Annis. He was one of those persons who shrink 
from beholding the dead. For a moment he thought 
he musty he ought, — that no one would be satisfied 
in Hurtledale unless he did; but Lady Georgiana 
made no suggestion of the propriety of his doing 
so, and he was thankful to escape the necessity. 

The following day he visited Lady Georgiana 
again, and arranged with her that the corpse should 
be carried to Hurtledale for interment. "Annis 
m[ust be laid beside her mother; if Sir Laurence 
were at home, I am sure that is what he would 
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wiih^'' Asdd lie. Aad Olirer Wadeigk after same 
demur acceded to it. 

At the same time as the stefward wtB making 
these last arrangements at Hastings, his letter aed 
Oliver's containing the bitter Jiews weie being read 
at the rectory with many tears and ttsdess regrets. 
Before the day was done the intelligenoe liid flown 
through the dale» aad the hazardous tongues €f all 
the gossips were unloosed. 

^Has the bairn had fair pky. Miss Rachel?" 
a^ed Mary Wray, put^g into woords the donbt 
that had visited unbidden many minds beaides henu 
** Has the bairn had fair play, think ye ? " 

Bittersweet stared into ihe fire uad said nothing ; 
but there was a world of silent meaning in her fiioe. 
Eadiel only shodc her head^ and remarked that it 
was 2, very fatal fever. Lucy Robb just cried and 
reiterated that it could 2K>t be true — ^she would not 
believe it ; but realizing it by degrees, bSob sobbed, 
" Oh ] if I'd been there she'd iiever have died ! She 
was like dear Miss Helena — she broke her heart 
amongst strangers ; it was that killed her more than 
the fever." 

The rectos:, the tenants, and all the persons in 
Sir Idiurence Warleigh's employment met the coffin 
when it arrived at Brafierton in charge of 01i?>er 
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and Mr» Bond. Hearse and moaming-coaclies were 
in readiness^ and the funeral proceeded through fiix 
mUes of stormy wealiier, oyer the moor straight to 
Hurlledale churchyard. Here were assembled in 
the wind and the sleety Katiienne and her children^ 
Bachel^ Mrs. Darner Warleigh and the Sqoire^ Mary 
Wray^ and Lucy Bobb^ and all the cottage and 
£Burmer-£dk from hi and near. It was a scene long 
remembered in the dale. 

The impression the child's death had created was 
Tery pamfnl. She was n^lected — she did not get 
fair play — she was wanted out of the ivorld — ^this 
and mudi niore to a aunikr effect went floating 
about amongst the gossips. Oliyer Warleigh looked 
wretchedly ill, and after resting a single night at 
the rectory, he went home again. Katherine and 
he could not talk the calamity over together — indeed 
she scarcely saw him. Mrs. Sara Orandage spared 
Kachel for a week to be with her sister-in-law, and 
her presence was a great comfort. Grace Hill 
wrote in a mood of sorrowfiil reproach, ^If the 
poor darling had come to me, this would not 
haye happened — we have no lever here." And 
everybody who had lent a voice in favour of 
ftftBKJing Annis to Lady Greorgiana now felt a load 
of self-rebuke, which it was not easy to reason 
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away with the reflection that they had acted for 
the best. 

When Rachel returned to Prior's Bank the first 
thing Bittersweet said was, " See here, Rachel," and 
ofiered her the supplement of Tlie Times, pointing to 
the notice in the obituary of Annis's death, followed 
immediately by that of Sir Laurence, which in re- 
luctant deference to Katherine's wishes, Oliver had 
hitherto refrained from publishing. « Cheerful, is it 
not ? " added the old lady dryly. '' The Times flies 
all the world over; and he may see it, alive and 
well in the body ! What a shock for him about his 
little wildling ! Of this, Rachel, I am persuaded — 
had there not come to England this story of her 
father's death, Annis would be above ground this 
day." 

And Rachel in her secret heart thought so too ; 
but it was an awful assertion to make, and it would 
have been a still more awful assertion to prove. 

People now began to ask who was to hinder 
Oliver Warleigh from entering on the enjoyment of 
his brother's wealth and title? Annis was out of the 
way — out of the way I An expressive phrase — How 
often had he wished her out of the way before 
Heaven took her? asked many a cynical tongue* 
Rumours and fears of change began to harass tenants 
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and servants. Sir Laurence had been a generous 
landlord and an easy master, while everybody's 
experience of Oliver predicted the reverse. The 
Dobies looked for notice to quit the Hurtlemere 
House, and Mary Wray and her husband expected 
that they would either have to leave the Force Farm 
or to pay their rent dues like other tenants; for 
Sir Laurence had given them no bond to secure 
them in its free occupancy, and word of mouth 
testimony was not likely to go far with such a 
stickler for his rights as Oliver. 

His rights ! Every soul in Whinstandale de- 
voutly prayed that he might never establish any 
rights over them, and waited as anxiously for young 
Mr. Bond's report of Sir Laurence as did any 
amongst his kinsfolk, at the rectory or elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

UNDER COVER OF NIGHT. 

I would not haye such a heart in my bosom 
For the dignity of the whole body. 

Shakspeasb. 

L 

Wb must now rettim to the day when Mr. Carew's 
letter with the tidings of Sir Laurence's death 
reached Oliver Warleigh at Hastings. That night 
he shut himself in his study alone — no, in company 
with his evil thoughts, which kept muttering over 
and over in his heart with a deafening persistence, 
"Laurence is dead — Laurence is dead; and there ia 
only that little brown br^t of his Catholic wife's 
between me and Whinstandale. / wish she were in 
heaven ! " A devouter prayer than that never 
fathomed hell. 

By-and-by he brought out an old plan of the 
Penslaven and Whinstane estates, which he had 
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drawn when he was living at the Tower in Sir 
William's lifetime ; he gloated over it, reckoned up 
the rentals and devised how he would raise them 
when thej became his. 

To him in this mood came Ladj Georgiana; saw 
what he was doing, saw into his mind, and said, 
cold and scornful, " What is the profit of it, Oliver? 
Yours is the barren title, all else is the child's." 

Then his secret thought took words and clothed 
itself. *^ Who knows ? " said he. *^ I wish she were 
in heaven 1 " Lady Georgiana glanced round 
alarmed and bade him hush ! And for the next five 
minutes they stood facing each other, but silent ; and 
fearful as two conspirators in whose mind a bad plot 
is germinating. 

The next morning Salter gave Lady Georgiana 
a pretext for discharging her ; she took her wages, 
packed up her belongings, and departed the same 
evening. ' She was no sooner out of the house than 
Mrs. Lupton entered it ; a fair, sleek, well-favoured 
woman about forty years of age — precisely the sort 
of woman to look at, whom mothers would feel con- 
fidence in placing about their children. She had Lady 
Georgiana's entire confidence. On the second day 
firom the arrival of the letter Oliver Warleigh made 
a journey to Hurtledale, and returned in a week to 
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find everythiDg precisely as he left it He was not 
satisfied ; he was very much excited — he did not like 
Mrs. Lupton, and wished she were out of the house. 
Nevertheless Mrs. Lupton stayed. 

" It is not safe to make opportunities, Oliver, we 
must wait for them," whispered Lady Georgiana. 

Oliver Warleigh betook himself to Eastbourne for 
quiet, but was recalled the following day by the news 
that the little nurse and Mortimer were ill. He 
loved his children and hastened home — ^perhaps a 
judgment was at hand and not a fortune! The 
next night as he sat brooding in his study over that 
plan of the estate his wife came to him again. 
'* Lupton thinks Annis also is sickening for the 
fever," said she peevishly. 

*^ Let her sicken — I wish she were in heaven ! " 
hissed Oliver, a grin of white-hot eagerness con- 
vulsing his face. 

Lady Georgiana seated herself in front of her 
husband, and when he repeated his aspirations she 
said, *^ Amen," sarcastically, but warned him to be 
cautious and speak low. 

*^ Are you in jest or in earnest? — it is almost too 
good news to be true," said he, trembling all 
over. 

" In earnest — ^her symptoms are precisely the same 
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as Mortimer's but more acute ; shall we write and 
tell them in Hurtledale? We mmt^^ Oliver ad- 
mitted the necessity. 

A noise at the door disturbed them ; but it was 
only Lupton, and she came in. *^ What do you 
think of Miss Annis, Lupton ? " her master asked as 
she entered, and shut the door behind her. 

" I think she is going to be very ill, sir." 

" Do you, indeed? " 

" Not a doubt of it, sir. It will go harder with 
her than with Master Mortimer." 

" The fever will have its natural course," this with 
an acquiescent sigh. 

" It will, sir." Then turning to Lady Georgiana 
she said, *^ Would your ladyship be pleased to call 
in a physician for Miss Annis ? Under the circum- 
stances perhaps it would be well — not that I presume 
to advise; but Dr. Frith might see her. I can 
recommend him from experience in children's cases." 

" Why, the fellow's an arrant quack ! " interposed 
Oliver Warleigh hastily. 

Mrs. Lupton gave him a glance of superlative 
contempt, but Lady Georgiana answered her as if he 
had never spoken. 

** Yes, Lupton, send for Dr. Frith. I am quite 
satisfied with Mr, Blunt for Mortimer and little 
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Jane^ but I agree with you that under the circum- 
stances^ a physician must attend Miss Annis." 

A singular expression crossed Mrs. Lupton'a 
smooth features, but curtsying in silent respect, she 
modestly veiled her eyes before her master's uneasy, 
inquiring scrutiny, and went out. 

For a few minutes after they were left alone, 
Oliver Warleigh and his wife maintained a dead 
silence. It was a peculiarly still night out of doors ; 
the wind was still and the sea was still ; there was 
no sound to break the hush in the room except the 
rustle and tinkle of the fire in the grate which was 
dying down amongst white wood embers. Lady 
Georgiana was a woman who had a vein of irony in 
the dull metal of her composition. She ended the 
dismal quiet by saying with a slow sneer, "One 
might think that somebody was helping us, Oliver." 

" Are you sure of that woman ? " he asked suspi- 
ciously, passing by his wife's uncanny jest. 

" She is an excellent nurse ; we may safely leave 
the children to her," was the ambiguous reply. 

^ But what is this Dr. Frith for ? a low fellow — I 
do not exactly see what it means." 

"Dr. Frith is to attend Annis instead of Mr. 
Blunt. Perhaps it is not necessary that you should 
exactly see^ 
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The canversation dropt for that night. The next 
and the next after that went over, and there was no 
more allusion to the desperate wishes primed to pro- 
duced their guilty fruit. No one had come from 
Hurtledale and the — weU^ — ^the devil had it all his 
own way with them at Hastbgs. 

On the fifth night &om Annis's sickening Lady 
Georgiana stood in a light closet adjoining the room 
where the child lay burning and tossing and moan- 
ing in the height of her fever. 

"How will she wear through the crisis?" asked 
she presently of the nurse — her own child had 
weathered it bravely^ and was on the turn to 
recover. 

" I don't think she will get through it, my lady — 
she need not/' was Lupton's answer, given with a 
sidelong look at her mistress's pale face. Lady 
Georgiana sighed^ but she went to her husband 
exultant. 

Oliver was in a qualmish mood» 

"I — I will not have anything that is not safe,^ 
stuttered he with the very guilt of murder in his 
face. His wife looked at him long and steadily. " I 
mem it," he added; on whkh she went away from 
him without a word, and spoke again with Mrs. 
Lupton. 
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" If she stood between me and moneys she should 
not live," said the nurse; and she muttered some- 
thing more to herself about men being cowards, and 
never knowing their own minds. 

But Annis passed through the crisis safely, and 
opened her wan eyes on the faces round her bed 
again with a clear recollection of each. 



11. 

One night something more than a week after this, 
the child lay white and weary on her bed of pain — 
longing for Lucy, longing for Salter, mightily afraid 
in her heart of that broad-faced woman who had 
replaced the latter. The night-light had burnt low 
and fljing grotesque, flittering shadows on the walls, 
as the flame rose and fell in the socket. Annis was 
dismally wide awake, and pathetically miserable. 
She had been a long while alone — ever since six 
o'clock when Lupton gave her tea, and now she heard 
it striking eight by the timepiece in the hall. She 
had said ** Gentle Jesus," three times over, and was 
thinking of beginning again when the nurse entered, 
fully equipf for out-of-doors, and bade her peremptorily ' 
get up. Annis did not at first quite understand her ; 
she was very wan and weak from her fever, and had 
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never been dressed yet; but when she saw Mrs, 
Lupton taking from a drawer her bonnet and frock 
and underclothing^ she sat up and watched ; atid at a 
second command^ sHpt out upon the floor. 

She neither whimpered nor questioned; every 
morsel of flesh upon her bones quiveringly acknow- 
ledged her dread of this sleek, soft-voiced woman. 
She detested her aunt Georgiana, but she did not fear 
her as she feared this nurse, who yet had done 
nothing but take care of her. As Lupton's hands 
moved swiftly to and fro in clothing her, she trembled 
from head to foot, and she was literally palsied with 
agony, when, after having tied a thick woollen veil 
over her face so that she could neither see nor be 
seen, the nurse took her up in her arms, and looking 
out first to note if the stairs were clear, descended 
to the hall where the house-door was opened for her 
and reclosed without a sound. 

It was a very cold and blusterous night, and they 
met the wind full in front, which perhaps helped to 
preserve Annis's consciousness; but Mrs. Lupton 
presently struck down a narrow side street where 
the height of the houses sheltered them. She walked 
to the end of it, then turned on her steps and turned 
again some dozen times or more as if waiting for 
other persons. Those she expected came up as the 
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Clock in a house dose by struck nine-* man and a 
woman to whom she spoke angrily. 

" You are later than I expected — I have been here 
twenty minutes. The train goes in half-an-hour and 
the boat from London-bridge at six. You have no 
time to lose now, for you must be off to-night. 
Which of you will carry her? She is a light weight 
enough.'* 

"Give her to me," said the woman; and Annis 
found herself transferred to a stranger who held her 
by no means so firmly as Lupton. A great terror 
was upon her ; she would have cried aloud, but her 
voice died strangled in her throat 

There was no more conversation; the nurse 
walked briskly away, her " good-night " sounding, a 
long way off to the child's half-stunned senses ; and 
then the woman who carried her, turned with her 
companion in an opposite direction, swiftly and 
silently. On coming to a wider thoroughfare, they 
called a cab from a stand, and got into it, bidding the 
driver take them to the station, and adding some 
remark about their luggage having gone on before. 
They did not look like persons who would be 
embarrassed with much luggage, but the man had a 
carpet-bag in his hand. If any of the quiet Hurtle- 
dale folk could have peered into the cab and seen the 
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faces of Annis's new guardians^ they would have 
recognized in spite of all their soiled weeds of poverty 
and decay, their brilliant old acquaintances Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilslandl 

The next day, while Annis was being carried 
across the Channel and forwarded to some safe conceal* 
ment in Paris, Mr. Bond made his appearance at 
Hastings. Nothing, as Lady Georgiana and Lupton 
agreed, could have fallen out more conveniently — a 
few hours earlier would have spoilt their plot Even 
if he had desired to see the child they were ready 
with a sufficient plea against it; hut he did not — 
his nervous aversion to the sight of death helped 
them even tliere. 

Who is it makes opportunities for those who 
want to do bad deeds ? They are never far to seek, 
and help to profit by them never seems lacking 
either. Lady Georgiana sardonically acknowledged 
that somebody had aided them, and vext her husband 
by her expressions of ironical gratitude. He did 
not relish his wife's grim hmnour. He was too 
much of a coward; he feared man, God, and the 
devil, but man the most; for though he had the 
cunning to devise wickedness, and the greed to 
covet the Dead-Sea fruit of crime, he found no 
stomach for it when it was pluckt. He sat at the 
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feast like a panic-stricken wretch with a sword 
dangling above his head, and suspecting poison in 
every dish. Having planned tliis abduction of 
Annis and connived at the doing of it, fear came 
upon him horribly. Not a double of his guilt, not a 
twist, but his own wiliness could have followed it 
out and detected it in any other sinner. He went 
through the drama of her funeral like a man in a 
trance, and when he got safely back to Lady 
Georgiana, he shut himself up for several days, 
the most abject, despicable victim that ever fell 
before temptation, and then grovelled before the 
dread of being found out. 

To Mrs. Lupton, whose nerves were of steel, he 
was a very curious study, but she said to her 
mistress, doubtfully, — 

*^ He ought not to have been in it — no secret is 
safe with him. We may get into trouble yet." 

*^ Leave him to me," responded Lady Georgiana. 
" When the funeral was over the worst danger was 
over. He will come to himself by-and-by, and be 
firmer than you anticipate. But we must keep 
excitement away from him. Those people we have 
used need not trouble us in person ; if we find the 
means you will manage them. It was a hard bargain 
they drove with us, but you did your best" 
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" Consider the stake aiid the risk. But it is done 
and it shall be done. I never put my hand to a 
thing yet that I did not make an end. By this time 
they are all safe in Paris ; and there may they stay ! 
It would make it surer for all of us if one of them 
never came back." 

III. 

The next day but one after her abduction, Annis 
woke up in the cold early morning to find herself in 
a large room, bare except for a lumber of boxes and 
disused furniture piled against the walls — an utterly 
naked, foul and comfortless garret in an old house 
of the Luxembourg quarter in Paris. Her bed was 
a chaff mattress laid on a wooden frame, too large 
for it by half its breadth ; and her covering was so 
insufficient that twenty times during the past night 
she had roused up shivering, then dropt uneasily to 
sleep again. 

There were two windows in the room, both heavily 
barred and crusted with dirt, and the house was 
surrounded on every side by other high houses similar 
to itself. Annis rose and looked out for a few 
minutes in the pale dawn, then cowered back to her 
bed, and lay wakeful and fretful for a long while 
before anybody came near her. 
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It was past ten oVlock when Mrs. Gilsland 
appeared, bringing her coffee and a hunch of bread ; 
after eating part of which she was again left to 
herself. About noon the snn struck against the 
darkened windows and gave her courage to get up 
and feebly put on some of her clothing. Then with 
her little frock drawn hood-fashion over her head, 
she crouched in the window-seat, pressed her face 
to the glass, and peering up at the frosty sky — 
the only familiar thing her eyes could see — she 
cried for ^ Papa, oh, dear papa ! " until she was 
sick and weary with crying. 

The frock she wore was black. They had told 
her papa was dead when it was first put on, and 
she was never more to look for his return, but she 
had not realized it then, and when the fever smote her 
it went clean out of her mind. His name was 
oftenest on her lips in her delirium, and he was the 
only person upon whose help she called now. She 
had some vague sense of his being near her, but it 
did not comfort her much. Her mind was half 
wandering, and she was soon cold and hungry 
again. But hungry or not, no second meal came to 
her until night was drawing in. Then Mrs. Gilsland 
brought her bread and coffee again, after which 
she was put into her wretched bed, and the key of 
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the room door turned upon her as her jailer went 
out 

If to solitade and darkness had been added the 
terrors they have for some children, Annis must 
have lost her wits: bat she was not old enough, 
perhaps, to feel them. She said *^ Gentle Jesus,* 
and then, mercifully, fell asleep. 

Weeks and months went over her head in this 
secret place. When Mrs. Gilsland was in a worse 
temper than usual she beat her, but Annis had not 
for this querulous, red-nosed woman the agony of 
terror she had experienced when in the hands of 
Mrs. Lupton. Mrs. Gilsland cried almost as much 
and as often as herself; especially she cried when 
the tall shabby man who was her master, got into a 
rage and threatened and cursed, as he always did 
when he came to look at Annis in her captivity. 
Neither of them was allowed to go out. Once only 
did Annis feel the sun and fresh air, and that was 
by stealth when the trees in the Luxembourg gardens 
were beginning to bud. Mrs. Gilsland took her 
abroad on this occasion, but the walk was never 
repeated. 

After that her guardians quarrelled over her 
more than ever, but she had ceased to heed them 
much. By this time cold, neglect, and semi-starvation 
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had done their cruel work on her; dulled her mind, 
enfeebled her body; made of her a poor, forlorn, 
haggard little waif that nobody could have recognized 
as Sir Laurence Warleigh's bonnie wildling. She 
had forgotten her long ballads, she had forgotten 
her own name and answered to that of Alice; she 
had forgotten everything but "Gentle Jesus," and 
dear papa; and sometimes her head ached so that 
it felt as if they were drifting and fading out of it 
too. And when the April sunshine made its way 
into her hideous garret, the pitiful face it shone on 
was merry little gipsy's no longer, but a spectre of 
poverty such as haunts th^ frozen streets of cities 
and makes unaccustomed strangers start at sight of 
childhood so little childlike, so Uttle human ! 



The primroses were just coming into bloom at 
Prior's Bank, when one morning as Rachel Withers 
was taking a turn round the wild-flower walk after 
breakfast, she saw her brother John crossing the 
lawn and waving above his head what in form and 
substance appeared to be a letter. She ran to meet 
him. 

"From Sir Laurence!" cried he, and the next 
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moment he was telling her all how and about it, but 
in such a confused joy and hurry that it was some time 
before her imderstanding could get at the real facts 
of the case. She never in her life before remembered 
to have seen John so carried away by any feeling of 
delight as he was then ; if men wept when they were 
glad as women do he would certainly have broken 
down. 

At last Rachel got the letter into her own hands 
to read, and then she found irom its date that it 
had been penned just seven weeks later than the 
writer's supposed death, and while he was still a 
prisoner, gaunt, weak and suffering from a gunshot 
wound which had nearly cost him a limb. Mr. 
Carew's story had been true as far as it went, but it 
did not go far enough. Sir Laurence had been badly 
wounded and abandoned by all his companions, but 
when the marauding party of savages were gone with 
their spoils, one of the guides crept back to the place 
where he saw his master fall, and found him still 
alive. They made their way to the haunts of 
civilization through as many difficulties and privations 
as Mr. Carew himself had done, but at the time of 
his writing Sir Laurence was so far on the road 
towards recovery that he hoped soon to be able to travel 
again. For a fuller view of the scene of his adven- 

voL. n. 22 
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tnres than he oonld give her in the compassof aletter, 
he referred KaiJiBiane to Humboldt's joomej on the 
Orinoco. He had not at this dais seen joimg Mp. 
Band, nor heard of his little wildling's loas^ and the 
letter was &11 of tender allusions to her wfaidbi 
brcmght the teatrs into Bachel's qres as she read them. 
By this time the little grave beside Helena's waa 
green, and Dicky and merry Andrew hushed ilifiir 
voices when they approached the spot where they 
were told cousin Annis was lying. 

Hurtledale and Whinstandale rang their loudest 
chimes when the news came that Sir Laurence was 
alive and wdl, and in joy of it almost £Drgot the 
pitiM spectacle of his darling's funeral winding 
tluxHi^h the Christmas ^orm over the moor. But 
her foster-mother stUL kept her memory dear, and 
whenever she had the opportunity of a gossip wiOi 
Mistress Dobie dilated on her first text of ^ had die 
bairn &ir play?" And Mstress Dobie would 
respond that she could not make it out at all — ^the 
White Hands had nerver blessed her befere she went 
away ; so that between love and mystery the Bttle 
gipfyjr's story was likely to live amongst the Chronicles 
of Hurtledale imtil time and the hour brought round 
ihetr revenges, and set her once more in her rightful 
place. 
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Sir Laurence Warleigfa's letter was receir^d at 
the re^x»y on a Thursday morning, and the next 
daj it was laid on his hrother Oliver's hreakfat^ 
table at Hastings, enclosed in one £poin John 
Withers. 

^^A double letter from Hurtledale/' aaid Olirer, 
and broke the seaL At sight of the contents a bitteor 
oath broke firom his white lips, and Ladj Georgiana 
understood the whole case in a moasQeoL 

^Be still, OUver," said she, and fixed her eyes on 
him with steady, contDolling power. 

^^ It was yoMT doing ; I would never have allowed 
it but &r you and that cursed Lupton," stuttered he. 

*^You are a coward, Oliver; but even a coward 
ean keep counsel firom fisar, and that is what you 
must do," said his wife, with firm, cold scorn. He 
eowered under her ^es, but in his desperation he 
defied her. 

^No, I shall tell Laurence; I shall tell him," 
gasped he; ^^I was never afraid of Laurence. He 
has come to life again — who the devil would have 
thought it? OhI what a fool I have been to let 
you womai get me into this scrape ! I always said 

22—2 
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you were in too great haste; they did not believe 
in Hurtledale that he was dead. What have you 
done with the child ? Tell me — I toUl know.'* To 
this outbreak Lady Georgiana opposed only a con* 
temptuous silence. He spoke again. '^She shall 
be restored to him — ^we will get out of the way and 
send her to Eate. Then he shall be told." 

Lady Georgiana was compelled to decide upon her 
course on the spur of the moment She had no 
scruples about deceiving her husband^ since he was 
bent on her ruin and his own; and with a quiet, 
unmoved countenance she replied, *^ She cannot be 
restored to him; for she is dead." OKver glared 
at his wife, but it never occurred to him to doubt 
her word — indeed, why should she lie to him f 

" Dead — ^how did she die ? Was it murder ? " he 
asked under his breath. 

" No, it was not murder, but it would look like 
it if it came out — she died of a relapse of the fever 
as soon as they reached Paris. But all you have 
to know is that she died here — ^by the visitation of 
God, in the common course of nature, or what you 
will. Do not pry into particulars — ^you know more 
abeady than you can bear. Nothing can be undone 
that is done ; you cannot give her back to Laurence^ 
therefore why drag down your children and me and 
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yourself to perdition by a dozen idle words ? Any 
poltroon can hold his tongue." 

His paroxysm over, Oliver Warleigh agreed that 
silence was the safest policy. "But we will get 
out of the way before Laurence comes home," sug- 
gested he, still trembling and sore afraid. His 
personal security was now his first thought; profit 
from what had been done he was incapable of en- 
joying; indeed, there was no profit. Since Sir 
Laurence was alive and Annis dead, even the 
thousand a year his brother was to give him with 
her was gone. 

" We will so back and live in Paris," said Lady 
Georgian. 

''But they are there," muttered he, meaning the 
Gilslands. His wife said they need not remain if 
they were, but she believed they had left. In fact, 
she knew nothing of their whereabouts at all; she 
trusted details to Lupton who was more apt at 
managing them than herself. She had almost suc- 
ceeded in persuading herself that the child was lost 
sight of for ever. But if Oliver objected to Paris, 
they would try Brussels. 

They tried Brussels accordingly, but did not like 
it, and early in April they had established them- 
selves in Paris. The Gilslands had received warning 
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tinoo^ liiiiplfln br ftis time flMt tiiey most eiflier 
keep dose quarters or dmnge tbem ; fixr it bad been 
faand neceanzj to boodwiidL (Krer Warki^ into 
a belief Aat liie cbiU actrndtj* was dead. But 
daring that ain^ walk wbicb Amns took with 
Mrs. GiUand bj steallh when the trees were 
budding in the Luxembomg Cfardens, she saw her 
vnde and knew hhn. He caught a glimpse of her 
too^ and told his wife afterwanls that he had met 
either the chfld or her ^lost; but she laoghed him 
ODt of the Mea. 

After that Anms was kept a strict prisoner^ and 
Mr. Grilsland and his wife had serioos differences 
of opinion about her. Tfaej knew then that Sir 
Laurence Warleigh was alive and well again^ and 
Mrs. Grilsland was for revealing all the plot to liim, 
and throwing themselves on his mercy for the con- 
sequences. She loathed her task of jailer ; she was 
herself as much a captive and more wretched than 
the child; the days wbei she lived in the odour of 
respectal»lity and poverty were jMurs^dise by com* 
parison with her present life; and she would hove 
done and endured almost anything to escape from it 

Nature had not planned Betsy Briggs on the 
criminal mould; but she had fallen into hands where 
she was helpless. The money gone^ Mr. Oilsland 
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was master and she the tool. He was well clothed 
and fed now^ and looked like a clergyman ont on 
a holiday, seen in the streets alone. Far-sighted 
enough to know that any exposure of the part he 
had taken in the abduction of Annis must sink him 
for ever, he determined to abide by the results of 
what he had done for the present. As a last 
desperate step they could but tell all — and it would 
never be too late. So long as Oliver Warleigh and 
his wife were true to their side of the bargain, he 
would be true to his ; and meanwhile Sir Laurence's 
little wildling was AJice Gilsland — his niece, the 
orphan daughter of a dissipated brother of his own 
who had died of drinking, vice and destitution in 
Paris. A tale easy to tell, a drama easy to sustain, 
if they could only keep her out of sight of friendly 
faces until lapse of time had obliterated them from 
her memory, and changed her also beyond risk of 
recognition. 

Mr. Gilsland's will prevailed over his wife's, and 
she gradually resigned herself to the adoption of her 
part in the play. The sharp pinch of necessity was 
withdrawn, and they were in a position again to 
appear in society — that is, in a society where they 
were not known; and after Lupton had seen the 
child by stealth, and pronounced her suflSciently 
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altered to answer the purpose of the plot^ they 
received permission to retom to England^ and push 
their fortunes if they could. With money in his 
pocket, a good appearance and a fluent tongue, there 
was little douht but that Mi. Gilsland would be able 
to do it in a £ishion. He had given up dreaming 
of honour and reputation now, and had only to make 
shift how to live. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

m PARIS. 

Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 

I. 

It was just four years since Rachel Withers began 
to make her home at Prior's Bank ; four years that 
had been spent in that serene monotony of ease 
which is sure^ sooner or later^ to conduce to apathy 
of spirits and stagnation of mind; and one morning 
Bittersweet addressed her with the uncomplimentary 
remark that she was afraid that she was growing 
stupid. She answered that there really was nothing 
to talk about-^all their subjects were worn threadbare, 
from the troubles of the Warleighs to the catastrophe 
of the last new novel. 

** You are right — there is nothing," responded her 
godmamma, who was feeling particularly well and 
vivacious at the moment *^ It is a great shame that 
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we should settle down into dormice at our time of 
life — I am only sixty-six, and you are less than half 
my age. Rachel, we'll go to Paris, and see a bit of 
the world 1 "" 

Rachel's first impulse was to remonstrate, dearly as 
she would have enjoyed it Was Bittersweet equal 
to it? 

*' Equal to it 1 don't be insinuative ; I am equal to 
anything. I have not been there for twenty years, 
and it haB all been ground new again since my day. 
/ knew it, my dear, half a century ago, when the 
Revolution reigned and Terror was king ! " 

Mrs. Sara Grandage settled it, and she and Rachel 
set out in May, backed by ihe advice and good 
wishes of all llieir firi^nds, taking with them Clip, 
the invaluable, and Hanson the maid ; but no 
sooner had they reached Amiens than they were laid 
&st by the heels, Bittersweet having contrived to 
fulfil all her goddaughter's worst anticipations by 
fidling ill of the fatigues of ihe journey. 

To be laid up at home is not altogether miserable ; the 
house is kept still, everybody goes softly, everybody 
is at the invalid's service, and there are kind inquirers 
from without, whose coming breaks the dreary length 
of day ; but to be laid up at an inn is very difierent. 
JStill Bittersweet was a model for sick folks. They 
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had been at Amiens just one week^ and she had 
never left her bed for an hour, yet she bad never lost 
her spirits for an hour either. 

** It is nothing — I am not ill," she persisted* ** I 
am like the babies, and shall sleep myself sound 
again; and I won't have any of your ridiculoas 
French doctors Inrongfat near me 1 " 

Hou& of those in her train dared do otherwise than 
locA: cheerfol and seem to enjoy themselves ; but they 
were often anxious out of her sight Clip went round 
the town watching and wondering over the process 
by which the struts were paved with asphalted big 
bubbling caldrons of which were standing about in 
every thoroughfare; and though he had no conver* 
sational French worth mentioning, he still contrived 
to enter into one-sided arguments, from which he 
always came off triumphant, with any workman who 
could be prevailed on to listen to him. Hanson took 
refuge in the infinite tucks of a new petticoat, and as 
her mistress peremptorily forbade them to be dull, 
Bachel and she relieved each- other in her room by 
turns, and brought her detailed accounts of their out- 
door wanderings. 

Amiens is a pleasant old town, and the weather 
was so cool, clear and sunny, that it was looking its 
very best Badiel discovered several agreeable 
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walks^ but her main attraction was always the 
cathedral* One morning she breakfiisted very earlj^ 
for there was a confirmation and she wished to 
see it; but when she got there^ the nave was half 
filled with the children who had already come in; 
the girls all in white with bonqnets^ wreaths of 
flowers^ and long veils coyering them fi*om head to 
foot; the boys, little miniature men, in small, high- 
shouldered coats and hats, and carrying nosegays 
like their sisters. 

Rachel was easily pleased, and she thought it 
a pretty sight to watch the country cur& fi*om the 
surrounding villages appear leading their primitive 
flocks; though poor^looking, thin, anxious-visaged 
men some of them were. She made friends with 
an old countrywoman, who was delighted to show 
her which detachment was her pays, and to point out 
her curd — evidently a much revered and beloved 
person. He was a lean, elderly man, in a very 
rusty bombazine cassock, and with a weather, work- 
worn face. She liked too to see the Sisters of 
Charity arrive in charge of the poor schools; it 
looked kind and comfortable. 

The service was lengthy and it was only about 
half over, when, as Rachel was standing near the 
great door, there entered an English clergyman 
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whom she instantly recognized as Mr. Gilsland, 
though he was changed much for the worse since he 
left Hurtledale. He circulated about amongst the 
throng for a quarter of an hour with leisurely 
curiosity, and Rachel was very far indeed fi'om 
desiring to attract his attention, when in peering 
about in his old short-sighted way, he at length 
caught her eye, started visibly, and turned clay- 
white in the face. Why should the man change 
colour because of her ? she thought, and stiffly in- 
clined her head as he made a sudden move towards 
the spot where she was stationed. She feared he 
was coming to speak to her, but instead he veered 
round, rushed to the door and disappeared. Rachel 
was not sorry to be avoided — though why avoided so 
abruptly she did not know ; judging by externals 
Mr. Gilsland's circumstances were more prosperous 
than when they last heard of him at Prior's Bank. 
When she got back to the inn. Bittersweet received 
her with the agreeable intelligence that her friends 
the Oilslands were there. 

"Hanson saw them drive up in the omnibus," said 
she ; ** and they have a wretched little girl in black 
with them — one of the miserable private pupils they 
have contrived to pick up most likely. Don't you 
pity her, Rachel?" Rachel replied in a general 
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way that her lines had certainly not fiJlen in pleasant 
places r as the lines of cihildreBCL deprived of pareaxtal 
care but y&cy T2ffelj do. 

Hanson, who was a woman of an inquiring turn of 
mind^ esteemed it a part of her duty to gath^ up all 
sorts of little cmmbs of gossip fbr the refection <if 
her mistress, especially now that she was unable to 
forage fbtr herself; and &e same ajRiexiioon she was 
in a position to say that she had seen Mrs. Gilsland, 
who looked in very poor health, and also that ahe 
had found out who the child in black was ; namely, 
a niece of Mr. Gilsland's whom ihey were carrying 
home, her father being lecently dead and she 
having no mother. '^ And, poor little soul, it would 
maybe be a mercy for her if she were dead too," 
added the maid pathetically. 

Rachel did not rem^nber hearii:^ that Mr. GHils- 
land had any married brotJier or sister, or any 
brother or sister at all, but she knew that goasip 
intelligence is not particular to a shade or two of 
relationship ; and she said that it was a sign of his 
growth in charity if he had adopted the po<Mr little 
orphan into his care. Rachel never could persuade 
herself to think the worst of anybody — she always 
liked to find one white spot in the darkest dis- 
position. 
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The next morning befbie any of Mrs. Sara 
Grrandage's party we^e asdr iiie Gildands left; Amiens^ 
and yery much surprised she waa that her old friend 
Betsy Briggs had made no effort to see her. 

" You don't mean to say that the woman has gone 
without paying her respects to me when she knew I 
was in tiie hotel ? " cried* she in undisguised astonish- 
ment as Hanson brought in the news with her break- 
&st ; ^ I don't understand it Their affairs must be 
looking up in the worlds Rachel,; depend upon it. 
That prudent Betsy should be within reach of her 
best mildb-Gow, and not apply for a draught of the 
refisshing fluid is amazing I I jEeel as if somebody 
had made me a present. I debated is. my own mind 
last night before I fell asleep how much I could 
spare her, and now I am all the richer by what she 
has not begged. GonCy is she ? I am heartily glad 
of it I I shall take my dry toast and tea with the 
be^r appetite. I &el longer and livelier this 
morning than I have done since we left Prior's Bank, 
aad I have saved at least ten pounds." 

This news seemed to Bachel and her servants 
much pleasanter and more to the purpose than any 
coming or going of the Gilslands, and as the day 
went on Bittersweet's report of her health received 
confirmation. She got up at noon, went out at 
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four o'clock, and the next morning gave orders for 
an immediate move on Paris; saying that if she feU 
ill again, her followers could amuse themselves there 
without minding her. 

Poor little Annis had missed a very <iear chance 
of a rescue, and the Oilslands had had a very narrow 
escape from discovery ; so narrow that Mrs. Gilsland 
hardly recovered from the nervous shock of it 
sufficiently to travel out of the risk. But her husband 
had no mercy on her weakenss ; he foresaw that if 
she once got a glimpse of Bittersweet's face, reviving 
her former days of peace and respectability, the 
whole dangerous secret would be out, and his pro- 
spects in life dashed down for good and alL And 
therefore he made her go. 



II. 

The vivacity of Paris agreed with Mrs. Sara 
Grandage. When she had been there a week she 
was quite agreeably settled in private apartments 
close to the Champs Elys^es. Opposite her windows 
she had a prospect of a very charming garden, gay 
with flowers, and with acacia trees all sweetness and 
bloom leaning over the high wall. Many of her old 
friends rallied round her ; foremost amongst them a 
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witfy cosmopolitan ladj^ all sparkle and naughtiness^ 
■who was English-born^ but whose tongue invariably 
glided off into French when her unreined spirits ran 
away with her discretion of speech ; then there was 
an ancient^ very poor Legitimist comtesse, very, 
very old, possessed of an artist son, also old. The 
mother spoke of the Bourbons as courtiers spoke 
when Louis Fourteenth was king, of the Orleans as 
hourgeoisy and of the Bonapartes with execration, 
mockery and contempt, vociferous and shrilL In 
listening to her talk, which was rapid and picturesque, 
Bachel felt as if the world had rolled back fifty, 
sixty, seventy years, carrying her with it, and 
fitranding her amongst the ghosts of the ancien 
rigime. 

The Oliver Warleighs were in Paris now, living 
in an apattment in the Rue du Colys^e, not ten 
minutes' walk from Mrs. Sara Grandage's, and settled 
as Lady Georgiana hoped, for a permanency. One 
day Oliver Warleigh met Clip in his peregrinations, 
and being informed where his mistress was staying, 
took his wife to call; and Rachel observed the 
moment they were ushered into the saloon that 
neither of them wore a speck of mourning for poor 
little Annis, though it was not yet six months since 
they lost her. 
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Bibterawcet was genenlly ddigfatod 1o 88e con* 
pany, lei it come how and when ft would and in 
whatever abape, but Ae didnotmamfeataiqr wmiiiiit 
of welcome towards iiiem. They either i&i net sr 
would jkot see her ftnnal airs^ howeyer^ but hud 
themselves out to be particulaiij amusing and 
ccmrteons. Lady Greorgiana looked quite heradf ; 
prond, calm, and iasfaaonable, but Oliver was dread- 
fiillj idt»?ed ; Raehci aftrarwaids remarked tiiat she 
could not have supposed such a transfor mation 
poseiUe; he was evidoitlj in bad health, and his 
prompt displacement from tiie state aiKl title to 
which he had too hastily raised himself on tiie 
rumour of his brother's death had disagreed with him 
in every way. If Rachel had known what the man 
had sufi^ed, she would not have wondered at what 
he looked. 

Lady Georglana presently asked when and by "^at 
route they had reached Paris, and on Rachd's replying 
that they had come by Boulogne and Amiens, at 
which latter place they had been delayed ten days, i^e 
gave a quick glance at her husband which Bittmv 
sweet intercepted. It perplexed the old lady so much 
by its expression of menace that for a moment 
she was lost to everything but bewildered conjectures 
as to its meaning ; and she only woke up again to 
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hear Rachel refernng to tiie Gilslands and their 
convoy^ and to see Lady Georgiana spnng ftcan, her 
chair^ and rush towards (^ver exdaiming, ^Ohl 
Oliver, you are going to be ill again — yon must 
resume yonr drops t" 

" Yes, yes, it is &e closeness of the room ; when I 
get out into the air I shall be better," gasped he feebly ; 
and refusing any stimulant, he immediately left the 
house; both Bittersweet and Rachel feeling panic- 
struck at his sudden seizure. 

Lady Georgiana determined never to commit the 
indiscretion of telling her husband anything again ; 
she had thought to set some of his anxieties at rest by 
assuring hun a few dap before that the Gilslands had 
returned to England, and now there were more lies 
for her to invent in explaining away the child in 
black who had been seen in their company. But 
success attended her more than sbe hoped for; he 
accepted her assertions and execrated his own danger- 
ons weakness ; and an hour after, his wife returned 
to Mrs. Sara Grandage's apartments as serene and 
diarming as ever to apologize and explain. She said 
that Oliver had been subject lately to these attacks of 
£Edntness, which he ascribed to incipient disease of the 
heart ; but this she believed to be nothing more than 
the fancy of a man a little hypped, and hoped that 
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Paris with its cheerfol scenes and society would soon 
restore him to his normal state of health. 

Bittersweet hoped so too^ and said it was not to be 
marvelled at that he should find himself shaken by 
what he had lately gone through ; and calling with 
Rachel to inquire the next day he was found 
ready to converse on any and every subject But he 
did not now look half the man he was fourteen or 
fifteen months ago^ when he went to Hurtledale on that 
mission which resulted in the transference of Annis 
to his wife's care. His face was hollow and grey 
about the eyes^ with a livid under-tint that came out 
strongly in moments of disturbance. He had lost his 
nerve with his healthy and was quite subdued to his 
wife's authority ; and so altogether worn and depressed 
that Rachel in her universal charity could almost 
have found in her heart to be sorry for this velvet- 
gloved Oliver whose claws had been dipt so close. 

One evening, a few days only after this meeting, 
Mrs. Sara Grandage and her goddaughter were 
invited to dine with the ancient comtesse and her 
son, who lived up in that quarter of Paris where 
the Gilslands had hidden themselves with Annis. 
After dinner the amusement was to look through 
folios of sketches, one amongst which Uterally startled 
Rachel from its likeness to Sir Laurence's little 
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wildllng. Had she not believed that the poor darling 
was lying safe in her grave by her mother's, she 
could have been certain it was taken from her very 
self; and Bittersweet was not much less struck by 
the resemblance. 

It represented a child in a black frock, crouching 
up in the recess of a barred window, and watching 
the scud of the clouds over the sky. Its right hand 
clutched one of the bars in the apparent act of 
shaking it, and its mouth was set in just the same 
painful, resentful fashion as Annis had' familiarized 
everybody with at Bristowe during the few days 
before she was parted from her father. 

Perceiving how his guests were struck by the 
sketch, the artist would conduct them into his atelier 
to show them how it had been taken. Cornerwise 
from the main part of the house there extended a 
wing in which, so near that long arms might have 
shaken hands across, there were two windows grated 
like that in the picture. One jalousie being now 
open, they could see into the room, which was a 
gloomy disfumished garret, used apparently for 
nothing but the reception of lumber. In that win- 
dow, rain or fair, the day in and the day out, he 
told them, the little solitary child used to sit with 
her thin face pressed against the panes, or when they 
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were open for air^ against the bars^ like a caged faiid. 
He coold not tell precisely how long she was thece^ 
but it was very cold weather when he first noticed 
her^ and she was accustomed to raise her frock hood- 
fashion over her head to keep herself warm, as he 
had represented her. He tried to engage her to 
converse with him, but she was persistently dumb, 
though 8he never retreated as. if afraid whm he 
opened his window to accost her. 

When the guests were taking leave at night, the 
artist presented this sketch to Rachel, who said that 
had it been more like the merry little gipsy when 
she quitted Hurtlemere, she would have sent it to 
Sir Laurence ; but such a pitiful shadow of her as 
this would be worse than ncme. She tres^ured it 
herself, however, and at the first opportunity showed 
it to Lady Georgiana, who could not perceive the 
l&eness at all, and said it was a thorough tawny, 
sallow^ French child; but Mortimer, peeping over 
it with boyish inquisitiveness, cried out, ** That is 
cousin Annis! Where is she, momma? Who shut 
her up in that prison?" His mamma replied that 
cousin Annis was gone home, and was quite safe and 
happy, and he must ask no more questions ; which 
he, trained to an implicit obedience, did not, except 
with his eyes, and they looked still full of inquiry. 



Ladj Georgiana told Rachel afterwards in whis- 
pered explanation of Mortimer's remarks^ that she 
did not allow her children's minds to be over- 
shadowed bj anj thought of gloom» and &atwben 
Annis died her little compsmions were onl j told that 
she ^as gone home; and she begged that the drawing 
might be put out of sight lest her husband should 
come in and see it^ adding that the very thought 
of the child agitated him dangerously in his then 
weak condition. Hachel instantly complied^ but 
Mortimer^ who was an intelligent boy^ by-and-by 
came asking her stealthily, ^^Do you know where 
oousin Annis is ? " She reminded him of the answer 
he had just received from his mamma, and by way 
of diverting his mind &om the question, said she 
hoped he had loved her, and been kind to her while 
she was with him. 

^^No," he replied, with the frank truth that se^ 
DO €a:pedient disguises, "we did not love her very 
much. She was always crying &r Lucy, and then 
mamma locked her r^p in the d^rk dosei" 

''Ah," thought Eachdi, "my mind did not misr 
give me for nought I I will pry no more into the 
8e<aets of the poor little dading's last days of 
mtttftyvdonLl " 
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IIL 

In Julj^ Mrs. Sara Gxandage moved out of Paris 
heat and dost to St Cload. The acacias were then 
in all their beauty in the park^ and Rachel Withers 
thought it delightful walking through the long, 
straight, green avenues in the cool of the day. The 
Oliver Warleighs had gone thither also for a month, 
and the two families were naturally thrown much 
together. Katherine, in writing to Rachel, since she 
had been informed of Oliver's state of health, had 
entreated her not to suffer any prejudice to linger 
in her mind against him; and she' had striven 
her best to cast it out, though only with partial 
success. 

One evening, being in the park alone, she met 
him, also alone, and wearing the most lost, 
haggard look on his face that she had ever seen 
on the face of any living man. She had heard that 
an impression of peculiar anxiety always marks the 
countenance of persons afflicted with disease of the 
heart, and his conjecture respecting himself hail 
every external sign of truth. He joined Rachel, and 
they walked for some time together, conversing of this, 
that, and the other— quite matters of general interest. 
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It was always her care to avoid speaking before him 
of Httle Annis, remembering Lady Georgiana's 
warning of what an exciting topic it was to him ; 
but he now introduced it himself^ in spite of her 
attempted evasions^ and talked about the child in 
a nervous^ disjointed manner for a long time; 
beginning from the day when they first received 
her in charge from her father, and then touching 
on various episodes during their residence at 
Hastings, which convinced Rachel that Annis could 
never have been happy or resigned in her changed 
lot. When he mentioned the breaking out of the 
fever, his agitation became excessive; and, at the 
risk of appearing rude or indifferent, Rachel checked 
him, saying, that as the poor little thing was dead 
and buried, and no regrets could bring her to life 
again, perhaps they had better relinquish the painful 
task of talking about her. 

"True," gasped he, standing still for a moment, 
with a catching of his breath; "she is dead and 
buried, and none of us can bring her to life again ! " 
If Rachel had been as anxious to make him talk 
as she was to make him silent, she must have heard 
all the facts that night But he looked so livid and 
ill that she was thankM to see Lady Georgiana 
approaching with Mortimer to meet them. She 
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offeved her arm &r her hasbaiid to lean on, an& 
glaneed semtmiaingly at Badiel^ who whispered 
that it was not her &iilt» he would talk of 
Aimis; an explanation whidi ajqpBXBn^^ sielisfiBd 
her. 

An this seemed verj strange to Bachel what. she 
came to reflect upon it Though^ probably, tiie 
Oliver Wadeighs had to reproach themselves with 
n^Iect or harshness towards the child, their &eliiq; 
now — his especiallj — afqpeared exaggerated. Thej 
who loved her conld speak of her with the calm of 
tender regret; while those to whom she had been 
a burden found in her v^y name a sonroe of painfol 
agitation. When she suggested this to her ged- 
mamma^ Bittersweet shook her headland replied^ in a 
cautious tone, '^ Speak low, Rachel; in tiiiscnse^I am 
sure the least said will be the soonest mended. AH is 
not right about Annis's death ; of that, the (^kener 
I see them the more am I convinced. To me, Ladj 
Greorgiana's carefulness is even more s^ni&cant than 
Oliver's unquiet remorse. Thaee are strai^ secreia 
in families, and the blacker our thoi^^iheret,.the 
deeper let us borj them. I couid tell yon many 
a startling story, my dear, that is as true as gospel, 
whidi would not beai;, and will naver see the light of 
day for innocent hving mesfs and women's sake," and 
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thereupon faotib. feu into a sileiice hesvy wilh fearful 
meaning. 

The da?^ after ihis private ncammg of Bittersweet's^ 
Lady Gleorgiana invited Bachd to join her in a drive 
to PariS; where she wished to give Mortimer a treat 
at Bimconi's^ to celebrate his birtiidajr. As ihej 
were retoming to St Clond afterwards^ the little boy 
being seated on the box by tibe coachman^ and out of 
hearings she gave her companion a full and circum- 
stantial history of Annis's sickness and death. 
Bachel did not invite her confidence, but she was 
not sorry to hear what she had to say. 

Lady Georgiana began by telling her that after 
Lucy's departure from Hastings, Salter domineered 
over all the children, but especially over Annis, and 
acquired a mischievoi» habit of hdding each up as 
a pattern and model to ibe rest, just according to the 
caprice of ihe moment She was a hot-tempered 
person, and on two occasions a hasty blow followed 
up h^ hasty words, while her practice of admoni^ 
ing one offender to profit by the superior examjde o£ 
the diild who, at the moment, happened to be in. 
favour, set the little folks at variance amongst them- 
selves, and made ike nucsery a soene of perpetual 
disseiision. This all sounded plausible and probaUe 
axn^ Httle as it tallied with Lucy's charader 
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of her feDow-fiorvant, at Salterns own aocount of her 
discharge. 

When Lady Georgiana came to speak of the 
chOd's behayioiir under her role she admitted that 
the gipsjT-thing never did take root amongst her 
children, and perhaps never conld have done so. 
She here np pretty well as long as Lncy was there 
to control her, bnt when she was gone she became 
more nntractable and unsociable than ever. 

" She was what I call a wild-tempered creature,** 
said Lady Greorgiana. ^ If she could not have those 
near her she loved she would have nobody. She 
refused to accommodate herself to necessary changes, 
and had a tenacity of memory and of purpose that 
were wonderful in anything so young. If she had 
recovered fix>m the fever I must have rid myself of 
the care of her. It was too onerous — too trying. 
You cannot imagine how she resented and resisted 
all my efforts to teach her; she learnt nothing from 
me, and showed no capacity for learning. She was 
the most difficult child I ever had to do with, and I 
consider myself a bom instructress — witness my 
success with my own children.** 

And so the conversation diverged to Mortimer, 
and his little brother and sister, who were certainly 
trained to a perfection of manners and obedience 
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beautiful to behold. Rachel was not sure^ however, 
whether it might not turn out that there was a 
fundamental error in Lady Georgiana's theory ; and 
whether in binding her children with such a network 
of orders and restrictions she was not giving them 
rules instead of principles. 

She detailed the foregoing conversation to Bitter- 
sweet that evening, and the shrewd old lady replied, 
** Lady Georgiana explains too much, but she will 
never explain away the dark impression that has 
been made on everybody's mind. The child's death 
occurred at an unfortunate crisis for those who were 
interested in it. All the world has thought and all 
the world will continue to think what Mary Wray 
put into plain words — had the child fair play? If 
she had not the guilty are punished already enough 
to satisfy any revenge — ^look at Oliver's countenance; 
he is a haunted man. And look at Lady Georgiana 
—she is a prisoner at large. Don't be any more 
curious, Rachel ; if you are wise you will let the 
matter rest. Nothing but wretchedness to innocent 
persons could come out of searching into its secrets 
now. I tell you again as I have told you before — 
there are mysteries best left uncleared and doubts 
best left unverified." 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

A LITTLB WAIF AND STRAY. 
Tlie darkest hour comes before the dawn. 

1. 

Heb Paris visit was drawing to an end, September 
was nearly over, and Rachel Withers was beginning 
to contemplate a return to Prior's Bank with satis- 
faction, when Mrs. Sara Grandage received a press- 
ing invitation to spend a few weeks with her consins, 
the Msses Ferrand, two maiden ladies residing at 
Claymire, a retired sea-side village on the Devon- 
shire coast, not more than twenty miles from Linton, 
where lived Arthur and Grace Hill. The invitation 
included Rachel and Hanson, but not Clip, and as his 
mistress always felt at a loss without her factotum, 
she was at first anxious to decline it. 

I cannot stay in that house,'' she said pettishly. 
Everybody is so overwise and overgood, and 
Delia, unless she be very much changed, would 
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almost talk a spider to deaths- — jfA the worthy kind 
souls will be grieved if I xefiise to go." She re- 
flected a moment or two, wrinkling her brows and 
looking vexj disconsolate, bat at last a bright idea 
sfcrnck her, and she exclaimed, ^ I'll teil jon what 
we wiQ do, Rachel ; we will write and say we are 
too large a party to be receiyed at BrookMl, bnt 
tiiat if they can find nice lodgings for ns in the 
Tillage we will go and stay a month. Glaymire is a 
yery p?etty spot even in Octob^, ^nd the sea air 
will ficshen us all up a£ter our stay in this dusty, 
Uazing Paris." 

Her proposal was duly transmitted to die cousins, 
and was by iloL&n well recdyed. They engaged a 
cottage for her about half a mile from Brookfall, and 
thither she took her journey with Rachel and her 
servants at the beginning of the following week. 
Claymire was a truly charming village, though its 
name alone was almost enough to give a stranger a 
prejudice against it It lay in a little hollow girt with 
hills, the cliffs forming a beautiful bay. The leaves 
were just at the change when tiiey are loveliest and 
fullest of variety, and there were flowers enough 
still left in the garden at Brookfall to make of it a 
perfect rustical paradise. 

Rachel Withers made up her mind that if she did 
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not live in Hortledale she should like to live at 
Claymire, in the cottage that had been taken for 
their lodging. It was a pretty little thatched nook^ 
clustered over with roses and clematis^ woodbine and 
ivy^ even to the darkening of its tiny lattices. Clip 
by-and-by dared to msinuate the propriety of 
extensive pruning, but his mistress warned him 
that it would be at his peril if he touched a twig— let 
them be smothered in picturesqueness^ it was only 
for a month 1 The village consisted of a few fisher- 
men's and labourers' cottages, and three houses of a 
better sort where a few visitors who. preferred 
seclusion to gaiety took up their summer abode. 
The church stood about midway between the rectory 
and Brookfall — they could just see its spire through 
the trees from their windows. It was not a gem of 
architecture, but it was neat and well kept. 

The rector was Dr. Ferrand, brother to the ladies 
at Brookfall ; he was a widower with one son, a fine 
youth of about fifteen, who soon insinuated himself 
very deeply into the good graces of Mrs. Sara 
Grandage, perhaps by reason of those questionable 
virtues which caused his aunts Delia and Flora to 
shake their heads seriously and distrustfully when 
they alluded to his future career. Fain would they 
that he ran quietly along that well-worn groove which 
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leads into the churcli^ but Iiis present determination 
was to become a traveller and an adventurer^ and 
nothing besides. His father made no attempt to 
thwart his inclinations^ but onlj insisted on his 
having patience to receive the education of a gentle- 
man first; and this he appeared to be getting com- 
bined with the accomplishments of rough-rider, 
sailor^ sportsman and pedestrian ; for he cultivated 
the muscular part of his Christianity with the 
heartiest diligence. Bittersweet delighted in him 
though she said she did not see why he should be so 
big and tawny — ^neither his father nor his mother 
was above the middle size. However ^ such as he 
was, there he was, nearly six foot now, and pro- 
mising to grow into a young giant before he had 
done; he dwarfed everybody who stood near his 
long, leggy* awkward &ame. 

Dr. Ferrand was a very grave, silent, scholarly 
gentleman; silent, said his son, because he was so 
overtalked by his sisters in his youth that he had 
never been able to recover it. He, Sinclair, was 
not likely to sufier in the same way, for he was 
most irreverent of their little foibles, though he 
was fond of them too. And they were very good, 
though their powers of speech were truly bewilder- 
ing; as for Miss Delia, she began at every oppor- 
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tonity^ like a stream with a fresh on it^ and long 
ere she had done^ her listeners felt as if their wits 
were all being washed away on a tepid flood of 
yagaeness. 

She dearly loved to preach private sermonettes^ 
and when once her eyes were closed to the face of 
her auditor^ nothing could stop her. And her way 
of going to work was not quite fair either. She 
always assumed to open with that her victim was 
in utter spiritual darkness and ignorance^ which was 
apt to put even a self-possessed person at a disad- 
vantage. Rachel Withers one day caught herself 
with meek hands folded in her lap^ hearkening and 
assenting to the most elementary and self-evident 
propositions as if they were then dawning on her 
understanding for the first time; and this demure 
air of respectful interest^ though quite unintentional, 
encouraged Miss Delia's pet propensity until Rachel 
fell to nodding at her for sheer drowsiness. 

At last, either by an instinctive effort to escape 
from further homilitic discourse, or as an intimation 
that she had possibly heard some similar observations 
before, Rachel murmured that her father had been 
a clergyman, and her only brother was also in the 
cliurch, which brought Miss Delia to a momentary 
check — she was glad to hear of her young friend's 
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{■irileges; probably cousin Sara Iiad mentioned her 
oolmectksis in her letters, but if so the particulars 
had slipt her memory. Great talkers rarely are 
good listeners, which perhaps accounts for their bad 
memories. 

Miss Flora was a shade or two less loquacious 
than her younger sister; and they were both pretty 
M. ladies — ^that is, tiiey were about fifty, but had 
elderly ways and white hair, though they had a 
faded rose of complexion still left, and nice £ur 
skins. Their dress was all soft and neutral-tinted, 
without rustles or wrinkles, and put <hi in a &shioa 
that was theirs and nobody's besides ; nothing 
scringed or poor about it, but so far modified firom 
ike prevailing style as at onoe to intimate that they 
belonged to a world apart from that which follows 
the lead of Paris. 

Their house of BrookfitU was as ddightftd in its 
way as Prior's Bank. It was very iq)propriately 
fitted up in cottage style, and had odd, unexpected 
nooks and comers, with shelves of dainty china and 
oriental gimcracks without number. And there 
were growing flowers in stands everywhere, which 
gave it the perfumy atmosphere of a conservatory. 
But after Rachel had heard the excellent ladies 

engage in conversation, she understood why her 
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godmamma chose rather to stay in lodgings thai| 
to place herself quite at their mercy in their owtt 
house. 



11. * 

Immediately after their arrival at Claymlre, Mrs. 
Sara Grandage and her goddaughter spent a long 
day at Brookfall, where they met at dinner nearly 
everybody who constituted its intimate society. 
There were Mr. and Mrs. Wallis from the rectory 
at Knowle — he what Bittersweet called **a faith- 
sans-works man," she pious-frivolous; Mr. More, a 
bachelor of tmcertain age, wealthy, neat-looking — 
rather too bland and precise in manner, but Miss 
Delia Ferrand's model of a charmingly good young 
man; Mr. Clarke, the Claymire curate, and his 
sister, both quiet, pleasant people; Captain Hart- 
ford, a red-faced, jovial, naval officer; Mr. Wilson, 
the surgeon of the district, and Dr. Ferrand and 
his son Sinclair; and to obviate the fatal mistake 
of thirteen at table, a quaint little spinster of great 
vivacity was procured at the eleventh hour in the 
village. Her name was Miss Crispe, and she might 
be anything short of a hundred years old. 

And they heard of somebody else. " Positively,*!. 
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^aid Hachel to her godmamma^ ^'the Gilslands would 
be justified in believing that we are hunting them 
about'' It appeared that thej had arrived at Wels* 
beck Vicarage a couple of months before to take 
the duty for the clergyman of the parish^ who had 
obtained a year's leave of absence from his cure on 
account of ill-health. They had two boy pupils^ 
and a little niece living with them. The neigh- 
bourhood had called upon them^ and though Mrs. 
Oilsland was not popular^ and people marvelled what 
could have made her handsome husband marry her, 
he was well thought of, especially in the pulpit He 
had preached a charity sermon at Glaymire soon 
after his arrival, and had delighted everybody but 
the doctor with his fine flow of eloquent language; 
the doctor had a mascuUne preference for matter 
over manner, and made a private resolution that 
he should not be in haste to invite that high-flown, 
sentimental preacher to occupy his pulpit again. 
But many ladies. Miss Delia Ferrand amongst them, 
professed admiration of his flowery style. 

Considering the marked manner in which the 
Gilslands had avoided them at Amiens, Bittersweet 
and Rachel were both agreed that there was no 
necessity to visit them here ; and as Welsbeck was 
four miles from Claymire across the downs it was 
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devontlj hoped that no unlucky accident mi^it ihrow 
them tc^eiher. They had been myited to dine at 
Brookfall the same day as themsdyes, but had 
declined on the plea of Mrs. Gilslaud's having caught 
cold. Any knowledge Mrs. Sara Grandage and 
Rachel had of their previous circumstaocea^ tb^ 
thought it only jast and wise to keep to {hemadres.. 

'^ Perhaps they are trying to rede^n thanselves," 
said Bachel ; *^ let ns not spoil thdr chance." 

This season of the year had its drawbacks evot at 
Claymire; after a few days of pleasant autumnal 
weather there ensued [sl week of wind and rain^ and 
nothing to do, which made Bachel long to be cma- 
fbrtably settled at Prix's Bank again, witiii her boc^ 
and work arcmnd her ; but they were pledged to stay 
here a month, and even had they been free to e&cape 
at once. Bittersweet could not have travelled in such 
cold and boisterous weather. 

Towards the end of this we^ it was that there 
occurred a remarkable incident which gave rise to a 
world of talk in that quiet neighbourhood^ and 
summarily abolished the Gilslands' chance of peace 
and prosperity in that part of the country. 

Sinclair Ferrand had been out on one of his 
adventurous expeditions over the downs, and was 
returning at dusk when he was overtaken by a 
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tremendous storm. The fog then gathered so thickly 
on the hilld that he lost his way^ and went wandering 
about until long past nightfall^ uncertain where he 
was, and afraid almost to move, lest he should find 
himself suddenly at the bottom of a deserted quarry 
or of one of the scarped cliffs that characterize the 
Claymire downs* For some time he took shelter 
under the lee of a cart-shed, and when the mist 
lifted a little, he began to move cautiously on in a 
descending line, trusting to come soon on some 
familiar object that would put him on the way to the 
rectory. But as if he were on enchanted ground, he 
could apparently make no progress ; for he presently 
found himself back at the old cart-shed^ or else 
approaching another precisely similar. 

As he drew near, he heard a sound which* he at 
first supposed to be the moan of a dog; he whistled 
but nothing appeared, and the sound ceased. He 
then went round to the other side of the building, 
whence he saw start up out of the wet and mire, 
no animal but a child which immediately ran off 
down the hiU. He cried out to it to stop^ but it still 
fled on, and believing it to be some little village girl, 
lost in the storm like himself, and now fearfiiUy 
escaping from him as from a new terror^ he started 
in pursuit, and captured the fugitive very soon ; but 
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SO far was she from being grateful to her protector 
that she struck at him vehemently, and struggled 
with the desperation of a wild animal to get loose 
again. The lad wisely held her fast, and when her 
fright or passion had exhausted itself, he asked her 
where she came from, and if he might carry her 
home. To this she sobbed that he could not — it was 
beyond the hills ever so far away, but she should 
know it when she got there ; and then she strove to 
wrest herself free again both with frantic eflForts and 
touching entreaties. 

Young Ferrand had no idea how to calm or 
comfort her except by kissing, which universally 
understood language of kindness met with partial 
success ; for she at length consented to allow him to 
grasp her hand and steer her gently down hill ; and 
soon after, the storm blowing over and the mist with 
it, he was able to discern certain landmarks, by 
which in about half an hour's time he reached his 
aunt's house at Brookfall. But here again, as soon 
as the child found herself returning to regions of 
civilization, she renewed her struggles to escape, and 
she was at last presented before the benevolent old 
ladies beating with all her little might against her 
determined captor. 

He carried her into the kitchen, and set her down 
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in the midst of a group of wondering womankind^ 
announcing that she was lost on the downs^ and they 
had better take care of her until the mornings when 
ihej might perhaps find out to whom she belonged; 
and Miss Flora's old dog Floss getting up and 
amiably licking her face, either frightened or soothed 
her so much that she ceased her crying and was 
quiet 

** It would have touched a heart of stone to look 
at her, I assure you it would,'' said Miss Delia 
Ferrand with the tears in her eves as she recounted 
all this to Mrs. Sara Grandage and Rachel* ^^A 
poor, sickly, pitiful little face, all eyes and mouthy 
gazing round at us strangers as if we were hunters 
and she at bay* She had no covering on her neck 
or on her head, and only a pair of miserable ankle- 
strap shoes, broken at the sides, on her feet ; and 
she was wet to the skin — and what was worse than 
all, when we came to undress her and put her into a 
warm bath to make her comfortable before bed, we 
found her little body marked with stripes new and 
and old — we did indeed I Monster that could use a 
child so 1 When Dolly our kitchen-maid saw it she 
fell to crying and kissing the wheals, and the poor 
thing stared as if she did not know what tenderness 
meant. It was almost too much for dear Flora when 
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she asked for sometiiing to eat, and ale it, oli, so 
hnngrilj I She mast have been starved as well as 
beaten, and oh I she had been beaten crnellj! " 

Miss Delia said farther that they had teased her 
with no questions, but when she seemed fit for ii^ 
she was carried to Dolly's bed, where i^ presently 
fell fast asleep qnite exhausted and worn out All 
the excellent household were painfully shocked 
beforehand, however, by her incapacity to say her 
prayers ; they tried her to no purpose with a few of 
the most familiar that children use, and after fum- 
bling in her memory as it were, she at length began 
to recite a little Catholic hymn, " Gentle Jesus," but 
broke down at the second line with sobs and tears ; 
and so they laid her in bed, and the good pious old 
ladies breathed a special prayer for her instead. 

The next morning Sinclair Ferrand was up at 
Brookfall very early to inquire after his little waif, 
whom he found sharing the kitchen hearthstone with 
Floss in the height of friendship and good-fellowship. 
She had been washed and brushed and fed with 
bread and milk, and would have looked comfortable 
enough but for a trick she had of pressing her hand 
on her brow and murmuring ; *^ Such a pain here, 
such a bad pain here I " Sinclair tried to coax some 
intelligence out of her to guide him in his search for 
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hex family^ but she was eikkex too languid or too 
stupid to answer^ and Dollj would have her let alone, 
j»:edicting that she was going to be laid up. And so 
unfortunately she was. Out in the night rain so 
long she had caught cold, sati being feeble, starred, 
ill-used and wretched besides, the result was a kind 
of low fever. And there she was at Brook&U, poor 
little mottaly aching and moaning, while Miss Delia 
Perrandwas relating her piteous story to Bittersweet 
and Rachel. 

As they were listening, a shrewd suspicion gradu*- 
ally crept into fite mind of each, and neither was 
surprised when, as the result of Sinclair's inquiries, 
his capture was discovered to be Mr. Gilsland's 
niece, or, as the reader who is behiud the scenes 
knows. Sir Laurence Warleigh's little wildling I 



ni. 

A fortnight went over, and the poor child at 
Brookfall still continued desperately ill — wasted to 
a skeleton she was; and through all her pain and 
weakness, she lay moaning, mcessantly moaning, 
for ** Papa, papa I " 

Mrs* Gilsland had only been allowed to see her 
once; for when she was introduced into iJie room 
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ihe sick creature manifested such a terror and 
repugnance at her presence^ that^ in her delirium, 
she sprang out of bed and tried to creep under it 
Her affectionate kinswoman wept *^ canting, crocodile 
tears/ said Dolly, and deplored her naughtiness, 
exhibiting a bite in the thick part of her hand, 
inflicted by the child's teeth the afternoon before she 
ran awaj, and declaring that from the first hour 
of taking her under her protection she had been as 
indocile and untractable as a wild animal out of the 
woods. 

Miss Flora suggested that if she had tried the 
magical power of kindness instead of blows she 
might have succeeded better. Mrs, Gilsland promptly 
denied the blows, but Miss Delia as promptly con- 
tradicted her denial, and referred her to Mr. Wilson, 
who was attending the child, if she desired to hear 
her treatment of it accurately characterized. The 
two kind old ladies could not find terms in their own 
vocabulary strong enough to express their disgust, 
and Sinclair Ferrand, with the fervent indignation of 
youth, expressed a desire to walk into Mr. Gilsland, 
and to send his odious wife to the treadmill. 

Some sort of negotiation had been begun with 
a view of the child's being left altogether under the 
care of the ladies of Brookfall, but thus far Mr. 
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Gilsland had refused to give her up; though ad 
everybody thought he might, after what had hap- 
pened, have been thankful to get her a good home 
away from his wife, who, of course, bore the heavier 
share of popular execration. It had been fotmd 
impossible to keep the affair quiet, and such an outcry 
against them had spread through the country that 
they would certainly be obliged to leave Welsbeck. 
In view of this necessity. Miss Delia Ferrand's heart 
became strongly set on retaining the child. 

" She has always been wanting something to try 
her educational theories upon ever since I have 
known her," said Bittersweet. " Years ago, if she 
could have set up a baby of her own without bother 
or impropriety she would have done it; the ex- 
periment of adopting one is critical, and rarely 
satisfactory in its results. But now this little waif 
has drifted into her lap, it is my belief she will keep 
it, and defy the Gilslands tooth and nail. A deter- 
mined body is Delia when her mind is made up, 
gentle, drowsy, loquacious as she seems when she 
has nothing particular in view." 

Rachel Withers had discovered, even through the 
kind soul's floods of tepid talk, that she was both 
importunate and persistent; but she wished her 
success in this instance. The hapless little orphan 
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would find herself in clover at Brook£eJl; and 
bringing her np wisely and {Mainly was sore to iasiie 
there in plenty of petting and indulgence to the top 
of her bent Mrs. Sara Grandage also entered so 
fisur into her cousin's good intentions as to promise to 
exert her personal infinence in bringing about the 
desired result The Gilslands were not aware o£ bar 
being at Claymire^ and she determined one day to 
astonish them by a descent on Welsbeck xunoH 
nounced^ so that they should haye no chance <xC 
evasion. She insisted on Rachel's accompanying 
her^ much against her inclination; and Miss Delia 
Ferrand having also volunteered herself one of the 
invading party, the trio drove over to Welsbeck in 
the Brookfall brougham, wrought up variously into 
excited mood, and ready at all points for the stormy 
encounter they had to anticipate. 

Welsbeck Vicarage stood upon the high road and 
was a bald, dark house in front, but the drawing-room 
into which the visitors were ushered looked on the 
garden, which was large, shady and pleasant, though 
just now neglected. The place bore no other sign of 
its present tenants save this neglect, seeing they were 
only installed in it temporarily during the owner's 
absence abroad; and after the formal despatch of 
their names through the little servant, most punc- 
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tiliouslj recited and impressed on her rustic mind 
by Miss Delia^ they had to sit in silence and observa- 
tion for a considerable time. The importance of the 
occasion was on Miss Delia's mind most responsibly ; 
and Rachel was too uneasy in the situation to talk, 
but Bittersweet enjoyed it rather than otherwise, and 
presently gave her humour play- 

" I daresay Mrs. Gilsland is beautifying ; she was 
always too slovenly to be presentable at a moment's 
notice," whispered she ; then, ** Rachel, how do you 
feel ? " Rachel repKed that she felt in no way par- 
ticular ; on which, to enhance the dramatic interest 
of the occasion, the old lady embraced this critical 
moment to say to her cousin, " Mr. Gilsland was 
Rachel's first love, Delia ; and he quarrelled with her 
for his wife's sweet sake — ^but she was not his 
wife then. Was he not a man of discernment ? " 

*^ Don't romance, Sara ; I won't beUeve it I " cried 
Miss Delia, and just then the door opened with 
a suddenness so remarkable that everybody felt sure 
Mrs. Gilsland, who now entered, must have been 
near enough to overhear this inconvenient effusion 
of Bittersweet's malice and mischief. 

She appeared with her head and neck swathed up 
in flannel, her sharp features sharper, and her watery 
eyes more weepy than ever. She was suffering 
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visibly from a very severe influenza, and seemed so 
weak and depressed as to be at first hardly able to 
speak. The interview opened with general greetings 
and remarks between Mrs. Sara Granda^ and 
herself, and the visit seemed to run a risk of 
dwindling away into one of mere courtesy when 
Miss Delia Ferrand broke peremptorily into the 
conversation. 

'^ Cousin Sara^ postpone these trivial things to matters 
more serious/ said she, in a tone which quelled 
irrelevance at once and convinced Rachel^ if she had 
any doubts remaining, that this was the woman to 
come, to see, and to conquer, if it were in the power of 
feminine determination to do it Mrs. Gilsland 
started, dressed herself feebly up in her chair, and 
began to fidget nervously with the gilt handle of the 
card-basket as Miss Delia went on with her challenge, 
slightly incoherent in style, but quite clear in mean- 
ing. ^' About that cruelly ill-used child, laid up ill 
at Brookfall^ and my sister most likely sitting by her 
bed, if not Sinclair and Floss to amuse her as well ; 
what are you going to do ? " 

" I can do nothing without Mr. Gilsland ; you had 
better talk to him, but he is in the village now," 
was the fretful reply. "I begin to wish we had 
never seen the child; she is no end of trouble. 
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From first to last it has been a most unlucky 
business for us — such terrible anxiety, worry and 
care ; it will get my life at last, I know it will. As 
I am continually saying, No money could pay us 
for the burden," 

" Paid for it, are you ? Then the more shame for 
you, Betsy, that you beat and starved the poor 
thing I " interposed Bittersweet. 

** We did not starve her or beat her," [returned 
Mrs. Gilsland, doggedly. " If she says we did she 
is a wicked story-teller ; but she is the worst child 
I ever met with, and could not speak truth if she 
tried! She sulked at her meals, refused her food 
daily, and flung herself about in her passions until 
she was bruised all black and blue." 

" How came she to bite you ? you must have been 
engaged in a pretty close struggle then," observed 
Miss Delia. 

Mrs, Gilsland began to cry, and Bittersweet 
proceeded to address her in a voice of solemn appeal. 

" Now, Betsy, listen to reason. You are no fool, 
but, on the contrary, a very shrewd and long-headed 
woman. It is of no use invehting fictions and 
excuses to divert us. You are in a difficulty, a 
very damaging difficulty, which all the little world 
of hereabouts is discussing angrily. You cannot 
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remain at Welsbeck after what has been madd 
public ; and ia leaving you would be as well rid of 
the child as she would be well rid of yotu Mj 
good cousins at Broc^fall are willing to keep lier, 
since Providence has mercifully delivered her into 
their hands^ and such an opportunity of &eeing 
yourself of an onerous charge is not likely to recur. 
If you will give her up, what are the terms? will 
you keep her penny-fee and let the child go, or will 
you give up the child and her pay too ? " 

Instead of answering, the poor creature looked 
mute and terrified, and following the directicm of her 
scared eyes the visitors saw her husband standing 
in the open doorway of an adjoining room, from 
which he had entered noiselessly, giving each one a 
disagreeable shock of surprise. 

" What is all this, Betsy, and who are these people 
who come here to talk of my giving up my broth^'s 
daughter ? " exclaimed he, staring at his frightened 
wife as he advanced into the midst of the party with 
an air of awfiil dignity. 

** These people," said Bittersweet in her most 
sarcastic tone, ^^are your old acquaintances, Mrs. 
Sara Grandage and Miss Rachel Withers from 
Hurtledale, and your new acquaintance Miss Delia 
Ferraud from Claymire." 
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It was Mr. Gilsland's turn now to be taken aback ; 
evidently he had not recognized the visitors at the 
first ghince; he had observed nothing beyond the 
fact of his wife's being seated in committee with 
three ladies^ one of whom was addressing her in a 
severe and pointed strain; for he halted^ lost his 
colour and self-possession^ and begging Mrs. Sara 
Grandage's pardon in stammering terms, sat down, 
looking not much less helpless and amazed than his 
wife. Miss Delia gave him no time to recover, but 
at once discharged over him the batteries of her 
fluency — ^reproaches, adjurations, entreaties enough 
to take away anybody's breath but hers. By the 
lime she was thwroughly run down, however, he was 
almost his own man again, though by the flickering 
unsteadiness of his eye and his hesitation of manner 
it was plain that she had awakened in him, if not a 
wholesome sense of shame, at least a sense of igno- 
minious disgrace. Still he reared up his head with 
an air of insolent defiance when he spoke again as if, 
come what would, he was prepared to brave it out 

** Have you seen the object of this benevolent lady's 
exaggerated sympathies ? " asked he, turning to Mrs. 
Sara Grandage, and for all his attempted bravado 
listening for her answer with an almost sickness of 
anxiety; the certainty present to his mind that if she or 
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Bachel Withers had seen or did see her, all his plots and 
prospects and respectability were blown to the winds. 

" No," replied Bittersweet ; *' I have not seen her, 
neither do I desire to see her. She is not able to 
bear the intrusion of strange faces round her pillow. 
We do not wish to frighten out of her emaciated 
frame the little life there is left in it, or to gloat over 
the misery, cruelty and neglect can inflict upon a child. 
She is in good hands now, and you will do wisely to 
leave her there." 

" Indeed you will !" added Miss Delia with great 
fervour. '* You may relieve yourselves of a burden, 
and bestow on us a boon at the same time, for which we 
shall truly thank you. Nobody has seen her yet and 
nobody shall see her, poor little lost darling, until 
she is strong and well again, Mr. Wilson says it is not 
safe to irritate her nerves or her brain at all now, 
and we must shut everybody out. It was God guided 
her like a tiny frozen bird to our door, and it would 
go to our hearts to cast her forth again. You will not 
drag her from her refuge, Mr. Gilsland; you will 
entrust her to our care — care which will never be felt 
by us as a taxi" Eagerness in the pursuit of her 
wishes made Miss Delia coherent and almost 
eloquent ; but Mr. Gilsland got up, shook his head, 
walked to the window, came back again, and protested 
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that it was impossible ; against his most sacred 
feelings, against his undertaking to his brother on 
his death bed — he could not do it, he could not, and 
yet all the while there was yielding and capitulation in 
his manner. 

Rachel Withers, silent herself and taking no part 
in the discussion, had the more leisure to observe, 
and it appeared to her that he would have been most 
sincerely relieved to be free of the child, but that 
some powerful secret consideration induced him to 
retain it — perhaps the money, for he was evidently 
but ill off. His wife watched him intently, her 
lean hands clasped, her dull eyes fixed in a very 
pathos of supplication. 

^^ You had better, Alfred," murmured she, but 
she never spoke again after the glance he gave her in 
reply. 

The treaty did not advance much farther than this. 
The utmost Mr. Gilsland would pledge himself to was 
not to remove his niece from Brookfall until she was 
quite recovered from her sickness, unless he should 
have to go away from Welsbeck before — then, he 
said, of course, he could not leave her behind. 

As they drove home Miss Delia, in talking the 
business over, was greatly inclined to interpret 
Mr. Gilsland's protestations as Rachel did, but 
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Bittersweet's shrewd observation took them both by 
surprise when she said : ^^ The man has somebody to 
consult besides his wife — if the decision lay only 
between those two it would immediately resolve 
itself into a question of pounds, shillings and pence," 



IV. 

A few days^ after this embarrassing interview, as 
Mrs. Sara Grandage and her goddaughter were 
sitting at luncheon, there arrived a lad with a note 
from Mrs. Gilsland which Kachel was bidden to read. 
On opening it and seeing the few irregular pencfl 
lines of which it consisted, she remarked aloud that 
she thought it must have been written in haste and 
secrecy, and undoubtedly so it was. Mrs, Gilsland 
entreated her old patroness to go to her imme- 
diately, svying that she believed her hours were 
numbered, and that she wished before she died to 
speak to her on a subject that lay very heavily (m her 
mind. ^' I must see yon alone," she wrote, ** and if 
you arrive between three and four o'clock we shall 
not be intermrpted." 

There was a very violent thunder^rain falling at 
the time ; Claymire boasted but one carriage to let 
out at Inre, and this had to be sent for from the inn ; 
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then the horse that drew it was to be fetched some 
distance from its work in the fields, which delajs 
made them so late that it was past four o'clock when 
they left the cottage ; Rachel going for companjr to 
her godmamma on the drive. 

As they entered the long village street, Mrs. Sara 
Grandage espied Mr. Gilsland crossing the road to 
the rectwy; he tamed his head, glanced sharply 
at the carriage, and looked very haggard when he 
recognized its occupants. They reached the door at 
the same moment, and he presented himself at the 
carriage window directly it stopt, when Bittersweet, 
without hinting at the summons she had received, 
immediately said : **! have heard that your poor wife is 
worse, Mr. Gilsland, and for old sake's sake I should 
like to see her once more if I can be of any use.'' 

** Nobody can be of any use," said he; and the 
f^t^ht struck Rachel that she was already gone, but 
in the next bi'eath he explained that she was only 
weak and wandering, so that if any chance of re- 
covery was left her it lay in perfect rest 

•• Still, as I am here, go and ask if she would like 
me to come up," urged Mrs. Sara Grandage. 

*• Better not," replied he; *^ much better not. She 
has been veiy low since last night and has not 
recognized any of us^" 
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. Now Bittersweet saw that this could not be strictly 
true; for if the poor woman had been in a state 
of unconsciousness^ how could she have written that 
message to her? In spite of his advice, therefore^ 
she made a movement to leave the carriage, and he 
opened the door for her to get out. ** You may stay 
where you are, Rachel," said she, and then turned 
and entered the house, determined, at all events, to 
compass a sight of Mrs. Gilsland in whatever state 
she might be. It seemed a very long ten minutes to 
Rachel before she returned, and when she did appear 
she looked exceedingly grave and troubled. Mr. 
Gilsland was with her, and they did not exchange a 
single word as he put her back into the carriage 
which immediately drove away. Rachel presently 
asked how Mrs. Gilsland was. 

" All but gone," • Bittersweet answered her. 
" Whatever condition she might be in earlier in the 
day she is speechless now, but I think she knew me. 
Her eyes rested on my face and she ceased her 
groaning, but only for an instant. I wish I could 
guess what she wanted to tell me. Rachelj I loathe 
him wo^se than ever— hard, unfeeling wretch I I 
feel sure that poor soul quakes in her dying 
bed when he is standing by. He would go in to 
prepare her, as he said — I wonder whether she would 
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have spoken to me had I seen her without his 
preparing.^ 

The next morning in very good time^ Miss Delia 
Ferrand went down to the cottage to communicate 
the intelligence that Mrs. Gilsland was dead — she 
had died the night before at eleven o'clock, never 
having rallied for a moment. It seemed sudden and 
was a great shock both to Bittersweet and Rachel ; 
enough to make them vow never to speak or to 
think hardly of anybody again. But a few days 
ago, they had felt that she was abhorrent to them, 
and already she was beyond their repentance, their 
consideration, their forgiveness. Which of the two 
— ^herself or her husband — was most to blame about 
the hapless child was not material now ; on the dead 
dispraise lies very lightly ! 

They had not told the poor little waif who was still 
lying so ill at Brookfall, that her aunt was dead. 
Miss Delia said, neither did they intend doing so 
until she was up and about, of which there was no 
present prospect. ^^ She is full of freaks and fancies, 
which we cannot reconcile at all with the account 
given of her by Mr. and Mrs. Gilsland," continued 
the kind soul ; ** and yet she does not talk as if she 
were light-headed. Mr. Wilson says we cannot 
exercise too much caution with her, and nobody 
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enters her room no¥r except dear Flora and DoDy — 
even I keep ont. If It please God to make het 
well agsdn^ ihm my torn will come. She per»9ts in 
calling for her papa, and in affinmng' thait be 19 not 
dc^ — now we all know be is dead^ because she is 
in mourning for hira. The tittle frock she bad on 
when Sinclair bronght her to Brook&U is ttrckecl 
half way np with crape. It is- difi&mH dealing with 
snch an idea — what would yon do about It^ consin 
Sara? Would you take no notice and let the 
delusion wear out ; or woald you reason with her on 
the naughtiness of maintaining it in defiance of h&t 
uncle and poor aunt — ^but ihe is gone now T" 

*^I should certainly not chafe the yomig thhig^ 
fedings by insisting on her belieriwg anythkig 
grievous," replied Bittersweet, ^ Let her q>eak <rf 
her papa as being alive if it com&rts her ; as she 
recoyers her strength and finds herself in the midst 
of people who> are good to her, she will reafize the 
truth with less paiiK" The old lady the» asked 
Miss Delia if she were already busy laying her |dans 
and developing her theories for the education of her 
prot^gfe. 

^ I am not snre that she is mine yet/' said iSoq 
worihy kind creature, colouring with beneficent plea- 
sure at tibe prospect the question opened out b^^ 
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hei\ " I am sture of nothii^ — Mr. Gilsland has given 
me no midertaklng that she will be left with us ; bnt I 
entertain more hopes of his jiielding since be has lost 
his poor wife ; for what can a solitary man do with 
a little girl Hke her on his bands ? I intend to see 
Um again as soon as the funeral is over^ and to urge 
him to a decision. My brother does not disapprove 
the scheme, and dear Flora quite enters into it. I 
shall thoroughly enjoy having a child to bring up ; 
something I can call my awn and manage just as I 
like. Of course we should train her judiciously^ and 
make her capable of helping herself, but also we 
should consider it a duty to provide for her — if she 
married^ for instance; or outHved lis, remaining 
single, which in the common order of nature might 
be looked for. We were speaking last evening of 
music, and though we are disinclined to whatever 
savours of worldlmess or frivolity, still, if she have 
talent we should let her learn music^ and i^ging also 
if her voice be sweet, not otherwise — ^Fk^a had a 
very sweet voice when she was young ; I hear no 
smging Uke hers now^a-days. The child's accent is 
rather provincial in speaking, as if she had had a 
Scotch nurse about her^ and some oi her sayings are 
very quaint; for instance. Floss begged for a bit of her 
mutton yesterday, and she gave him a moutytil off 
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her fork, telling him he was * like the Lord Mayor's 
fool, and knew what was good for him!' Dolly 
laughed heartily at the oddity of the comparison, for 
Floss does make a god of his inside. She cannot read 
though she is past five years old, but, as Flora and 
I both think, we had much better begin on no foun- 
dation than on a bad one ; and I am sure we shall 
find her education a delightful task.** 

"I wish it may not turn out harder than you 
expect," said Bittersweet, smiling over Miss Delia's 
enthusiasm. "These young folks have ways and 
wills of their own bred in them, and are not to be 
trained as easily as lapdogs." 

" The great secret is management from the outset," 
replied Miss Delia with an air of experience and 
sagacity; ** begin as you intend to go on; be firm 
in kindness, but above all, he Jirm. * Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will never depart from it' — ^there are counsel 
and encouragement both." 

Mrs. Sara Grandage retired from the debate. 
Miss Delia evidently had a heart full of good 
intentions, and a head quite empty of the know- 
ledge which comes of labouring to carry good 
intentions out; but like other knowledge worth 
having, she would only get it at the price of ex- ' 
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perience. It was well that she should start with 
a profound faith in the ultimate success of her 
undertaking, for she was sure, let the child become 
ever so docile and intelligent, to meet with some 
shocks and disappointments in carrying it on; but 
the little waif was assuredly fortunate in having been 
cast into such kind and conscientious hands. 

Doubts of Mr. Gilsland's decision were expressed, 
but few were really felt, " Supposing there were 
some person in the background who would have a 
right to claim her in the event of his desiring to 
relinquish his charge," Bittersweet argued, "not 
many kinsfolk would strive with each other for the 
guardianship of a portionless orphan, or dispute the 
responsibility of adopting her when you are ready 
to take the sole charge, Delia." Miss Delia was 
glad to think so until the affair was settled. 



V. 

Mr. Gilsland played his part to admiration in the 
final interview that he had with Miss Delia Ferrand 
and Mrs. Sara Grandage, but both the ladies trusted 
that he did not suppose he was really taking them 
in. He looked rather thin and out of health, and 
an air of melancholy suited him ; at all events, he 
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wore it steadUy throughcmt the meeting, and spoke 
of his wife in terms that would have been touching 
to any person not aware of the &cts. He was 
leaving Welsbeck forthwith, and he ^as prepared 
to yield up his niece on what to ererybody seemed 
easy conditions. He stated distinctly that no one 
had right or power to interfere in the disposal of 
her except himself; for to the best of his knowledge 
and belief^ she had no blood relations besides. Her 
mother who was dead was an only child> and her 
father^ '^a dissolute reprobate, though he said it/' 
was his own only bi^oilier. 

He prevaricated slightly in his answers to the 
questions Mrs. Sara Grandage pat to him in refer- 
ence to the money his wife had implied was paid 
for her maintenance; saying at first that his wife 
was mistaken, and then admitting that' there were a 
few hmidreds — but here Miss Delia interposed with 
an assurance that he was welcome to keep them 
for his own necessities, as she would have nothing 
whatever to do with money; the child must be 
wholly and solely dependent on hersdf. 

This matter was soon arranged and passed over, 
and then they went on to consider fiiture terms of 
correspondence; and here a hitch seemed likdy to 
occur; but it was finally smoothed away by Mr. 
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GUsland's agreeing to abstain from all personal imter- 
ference b^ween his niece ^nd her protectresses^ on 
condition of beiiag kept infca*med of her well-being 
twice daring the year. Oonsidering how very little 
feeling he had testified for her before, he was yery 
exact in making his rights nnderstood now. If she 
had been his own daughter^ and he had had a strong 
natural affection for her> he could not liave been 
more anxiously scnipulous than be was. 

^^ You must mind what you are about, Delia, or 
he will make the child an instrume^ for screwing 
money out of you by-and-by," said Bittersweet, in 
accents of warning when the last details wei« 
arranged and he was gone. ^^If he ever attempts 
it, don't parley, but hand him over to the doctor ' 
or your old lawyer, Napper, at once." 

^^I will, I will; but don't make jne feel unsure 
of my prize so soon," replied Miss Delia. "You 
cannot imagine how my heart rejoices over the 
thought that we are to keep her. I ^mh she may be 
well enough for you to have one peep at her before 
you go away. She is beginning to do nicely now." 

They hoped so too, but the veriest trifle interfered 
to disappoint them. On what small hinges turn the 
great courses of li& 1 On the last day of their stay 
at Claymire, Mrs. Sara Grandage and her god- 
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daughter ¥ra]ked up to Brook£Edl expressly to see 
and admire Miss Delia's treasure^ but when they 
arrived Dolly reported of her as being in a beautiftil 
sleep— and sleep was salvation to her now; and 
when Rachel su^ested that it would perhaps be 
only the better opportunity. Miss Flora cautiously 
objected on the score that the door creaked so it 
could not be opened wide enough to enter without 
waking her; Brookfall Cottage was very old, and 
all the doors creaked and the floors too. 

Thus was lost the last chance of discovering the 
cruel treachery which had brought Sir Laurence 
Warleigh's little wildling into the hands of these 
good Samaritans. It was a kind Providence perhaps 
that left her there. 

On the journey home to Prior's Bank, Rachel 
Withers caught cold, and on her arrival she was 
laid up with an attack of inflammation on the lungs. 
She had never been ill in her life before, and made 
but a very bad patient ; thanks to God and a good 
constitution, however, she won safely through, though 
some delicacy and susceptibility were left behind. 
Dr. Beane would have had her seek a warmer 
climate for the winter, and her godmamma would 
have gladly assented, but she rebelled against the 
proposal and prevailed ; it sounded so very invalidish. 
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and besides she wished to be near John and Katherine 
and the bairns. 

All was well in that household : John stoutenincr 
fast into rectorial dignity, and Katherine keeping 
steady matronly pace with him ; while the children, 
as their nurse declared, were the most rantorian 
trio ever she was plagued with. Health and good 
spirits were cheap amongst the boys, and Sacharissa 
Tulip was just beginning to toddle; but being 
naturally fat, and much over-weighted with sash 
behind, she came down fiump at every other step ; 
she fell soft though, which was a comfort, and took 
her jolts in very good part, only chuckling and 
staring with big, amazed blue eyes at each recur- 
rence of the bump, as if it were quite a novel 
catastrophe. 

When Rachel began to go out again it was 
December ; the sky was grey with mists, the woods 
and gardens were all blown and winterly desolate. 

"What changes in Hurtledale since last year at 
this time 1 " thought she, the first Sunday she went 
to church after her recovery. The little grave by 
Helena's was green, and Annis's name was there on 
a new memorial stone below her mother's. During 
his brief reign Oliver Warleigh had had the cedar 
which his brother planted on his wife's grave cut 
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down^ much against John's and Katherine^s wishes, 
and the stone placed against the wall instead. And 
there Rachd» ansuspidons of how near she had been 
to a discovery of the fraud, read the lie it affirmed 
before the world. 

Young Mr. Bond had returned to England a 
month or two before, but Sir Laurence^ to every- 
body's relief, had been prevailed on to adhere to 
his original intentions, and continue his travels. In 
a letter to £[atherine which Rachel read« he spoke 
in a ixmQ half pathetic, half sarcastic of Oliver's 
disappointment, and seemed in no way inclined to 
resent the temporary usurpation of his name and 
estate. 

Of his daughter he said very little, and that little 
blamed no one but himself — he ought not to have 
left her. And so in Hurtledale it was all over — 
all the distress, and mourning, and expectation, and 
save in his heart, Helena and her baby were as if 
they had never been I 
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PART THI£D. 

AMONGST GOOD SAMARITANS. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

AT CLAYMIRE. 

Blessed are the merclAil. 
I. 

AsmBy or Alice as she was now called, and as we 
must also call her, so long as she remains Miss 
Ddia Ferrand's treasure, did not make a public 
appearance downstairs until Mrs. Sara Grandage 
and her goddaughter had been gone home to 
Hurtledale a month. It was then very cold weather, 
and she was such a fragile mite to behold that the 
cautious old ladies would not hear of her putting her 
little head out of doors, though she gated wistfully 
from the windows during many an hour in the day, 
and longed to feel her feet on the green grass once 
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more. Her recollections had come back to her but 
very imperfectly, and Mr, Wilson warned Miss Delia 
against any attempts to stimulate her mind for 
perhaps years to come; good food, kind usage, and 
much play were all she was fit to profit by now. 
The lesson-books that had been bought in readiness 
for a beginning were therefore laid on the shelf; a 
cargo of toys was obtained in their stead, and AUce 
found herself established in a state of permanent 
holiday. 

It must be allowed that at this season she affected 
the kitchen and Dolly's society in preference to any 
other at Brookfall, which gave Miss Delia her first 
acute distress on her protdgie^s account. That Alice 
should love Dolly who had nursed her like a mother 
was quite right and proper, but she must learn to 
love her more; so the kind old lady would set the 
child in her lap day by day, and tell her stories of 
children who were remarkable for early piety and 
genius, but who all came to premature endings ; in 
the hope of winning her heart and her interest 
through these pretty parables. Alice listened always 
with wide-eyed composure; but one day when she 
had attended in spirit the touching scene of a littlo 
angel-girl's death, she said, — 

** I don't want to be good, auntie Dee." 
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"My petkin'does not want to be good!^^ echoed 
the old lady, greatly surprised and shocked. 

*^No. Good children all die — I like to stay and 
play with Sinclair better." 

**You darling, and you shall stay and play with 
Sinclair 1 " cried the illogical instructress, and kissed 
her with enthusiasm. 

That playing with Sinclair was Alice's prime 
enjoyment. He made great fun of her, called her 
quaint little Goth, and teased her and tossed her and 
worried her continually, and perhaps she pulled his 
tawny locks oftener and harder than was pleasant in 
return, but they were firm friends and allies not- 
withstanding. To him she confided her hopes of 
seeing her dear papa again, which the aunts gently 
but firmly discouraged; to him she recited such 
scraps of her ballads as survived the general wreck 
in her memory ; and to him she fled for comfort and 
refuge when her wild temper got the better of her, 
and her benefactresses were in displeasure. 

Alice was not a reformed character yet — she had 
not changed her nature with her name ; she was as 
little patient and as much wilful as in her first estate ; 
and Miss Delia found her self-imposed task by no 
means one of unmitigated joy. Sinclair was the 
child's aider and abettor in many a naughtiness ; for 
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witb the mischief inherent in boys^ he delighted to 
set her upon pranks that aggrieved and aBtomshni 
his sober aunts ; and when jidiss DeEa took bim to 
task he would toss back his shaggy mane and 
rqply: 

" She was the captive of my bow and spear — that 
is^ of my kisses. I found her^ aunt Dee^ and I have 
a right to at least half of her.'' 

He had half of h^r love at all events^ and more 
than half; not the whole bench of bishops could have 
convinced Alice that anything was wrong Sinclair 
bade her to do. During his long absences at Rugby 
she was much more amenable to discipline as enacted 
at Brookfall than when he was at home. On one 
occasion^ fully aware of his aunt's prejudices against 
dogs indoors, he gave her a tangled clew of a puppy 
to carry home, bidding her tell auntie Dee it waa 
quite a drawing>-room dog^ and then, perhaps^ she 
would be allowed to keep it. Alice was in tibe 
highest glee over her acquisition and presented 
herself before her benefactresses' astonished spectacles 
with the little animal bundled up in her £rock, aod 
only its &ce out. 

" My joy, what have you got there? " cried Misa 
Delia, staring very hard at the black pug and bright 
eyes. 
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" A drawing-room dog! " responded Alice, ^ lookl " 
and plumped down on the rug with the puppy in 
her lap. 

^ There are no drawing-room dogs, petkin," said 
the old lady, shaking her head seriously. ^^ Carry 
it away, darling, to the place you brought it 
from." 

" Sinclair gave it me to keep, and I will keep it,'* 
replied Alice, eyeing Miss Delia with unwinking 
firmness. 

** No, no, sweeting ; auntie Dee cannot allow her 
treasure to have drawing-room dogs," was the 
answer, very gently spoken. " Dogs belong to out- 
of-doors, except old Floss, and he is put up with in 
the kitchen. Now, I know my chick is going to be 
good and do what I bid her." 

Miss DeUa was rather premature in her assurance ; 
Alice was by no means going to be good, if that 
included dispensing with the puppy. Sh« cuddled 
it up in her arms and left the room, and a minute 
or two after Miss Flora, who never took part if she 
could help it in the little disputes that occurred 
between her sister and their proUgie, said, ^^ I think, 
Delia, if you look out you will find she is carrying 
the dog upstairs." 

So she was ; and the dog and she kept the room 
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which had been appropriated as her nursery, against 
the aunts, against the cook, and against Dolly for 
several hours. The doctor happened to drop in 
while the argument was going on through the 
keyhole, and he was invited to plead with her, but 
declined on the pretence that he should be defeated ; 
she had locked herself in, and there was no getting 
at her except by parley, to which she turned a deaf 
ear, or else by breaking open the door. When 
Sinclair heard from his father of this great game 
going on up at Brookfall, he went off in haste to 
take his share ; which came in the shape of a long 
remonstrance from his aunts. Finally, however, he 
was prevailed on to coax Alice out, and extract the 
puppy from her strict embrace ; and this he did by 
promising to bring it up to pay her a visit whenever 
he had time. And then with a little excusable 
triumph he wagged his head at aunt Delia and 
said, "You see none of you can manage her but 
me." None of them could manage her at any rate 
with the same ease and absence of struggle. 
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11. 

This incident of the puppy may be taken as an 
example of the sort of life Alice led the ladies at 
BrookfalL She loved them with all her heart, but 
as Dolly slyly and irreverently expressed it, she soon 
had the length of their foot, and knew how to caress 
and wheedle them into letting her have her own way 
in almost everything. They were by nature indul- 
gent, and where they gave an inch the child took 
an ell, while her coaxing, affectionate ways covered 
her encroachments. In this manner passed over her 
head two or three years. She learnt to read, and 
as soon as she had done that, she became a devourer 
of books ; though they were for the most part but 
dull books on which she could lay her little hands. 
At eight years old she was set to learn music, under 
the tuition of Miss Clarke, the curate's sister, who 
gradually took upon herself all the systematic in- 
struction Alice at that time received. She was not 
a verj'- docile pupil, even to Miss Clarke, and if she 
set her face against learning any particular lesson, 
the end was that she did not learn it 

Miss Delia and Miss Flora allowed no one but 
themselves to impart to their darling religious in- 
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struction, and though their talk must often have been 
most bewildering to the little sensitive heart and 
brain, still Alice could not but gain a life-long good 
with their practical Christian example before her 
eyes every day. An ounce of example is wortiii a 
pound of precept whether exhibited before old or 
young. 

The greatest trial to both ber bene&ctreeaes was 
the tenacity with which she clung to those ideas 
about her father which, accepting Mr. Gilsland's 
narrative of her parentage, they were bound to 
regard as delusions. As she grew older they grew 
stronger, and any reasoning against them only threw 
her into a mood of gloomy grief which never went 
off until she had slept a night upon it. When they 
talked to her of heaven and of the good things of 
God, ihey would try to lead her to think of her dear 
father and mother as being there with Him ; but one 
day after they had been more earnest with her than 
usual, and she had appeared, as they fancied^ rather 
softened and responsive, they heard her murmur to 
herself, " All the same, papa is not dead ! ^ Thence- 
forward they desisted from their attempts, and 
determined to maintain an unbroken silence on 
the subject; and Mr. Wilson advised tliem to take 
no notice of her vagaries, promising them that she 
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would grow out of her moods and her delusions 
together in ibe course of time. 

Hitherto there had come no interference from 
wUhout to disturb their possession of their treasoara 
Mr« GSskud kept to his ecmditioiis, and had not 
been seen at Brookfall since he relinquished his 
guardianship of his nieoe. He was now serving a 
diurch in London, and was creeping into popularitj 
of a certain kind hj slow measures. His letters 
of inquiry came with undeviating regularity, and 
Miss Delia Ferrand answered them with the same 
exaettiess; keeping him fully informed as to the 
child's progress in her education. Alice was always 
made to listen to his letters, which were expressed 
in most kind and kinsmanlike terms; but the in- 
variable result was sm outburst of temper. One 
Christmas when she had achieved a legible round- 
hand of her own> an attempt was even made to 
persuade her to answer a pretty little epistle he 
had addressed to her; but she turned obstinate on 
ibid spot, utteriy refusing compliance, declaring that 
he was not her uncle — ^he was nothing to her, and 
she hated his very name ! These wild words were 
passed by as ravings that it was very wrong for 
her to utter; but no second effort was made to 
induce her to correspond with Mr. 6ilslaad» 
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From the first day of her going out at Brookfall, 
Alice had betrayed her passion for ridings but until 
she was ten years old she never attained to any 
fuller gratification of it than a trot round the paddock 
on Sinclair's horse when he came back from a ride. 
The young man was gone to college by this date, 
and was carrying off prizes for scholarship and 
honours for his achievements in physical sports, 
until his name was becoming quite a glory to Qay- 
mire. It was he who proposed that Alice should 
have a pony, and go out with him when he was 
at home for the long vacation; and Miss Delia 
entered into his wishes so far as to promise that 
she should have a pony if she did not fly into a 
pet over Mr. Gilsland's next letter, or moon about 
once for a whole week, dreaming that her father 
was alive. 

Sinclair thought kindly to warn her of the con- 
ditions annexed to the attainment of this much 
coveted indulgence, but Aliqe, with indignant tears 
in her eyes, and crimson in her face, cried, " Sinclair, 
how dare you tempt me? If I were never to see 
a pony again, if I were never to see you again, I 
Would not say I think papa is dead; for he is not; 
and Mr. Gilsland is a wicked bad man to pretend 
that I belong to him I " 
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Sinclair felt a little ashamed and confiised at this 
undaunted rebuke from the fearless child^ and he 
did not mention it to his aunt at the time; but on 
her telling him a few days after how Alice had 
failed at the test^ he said^ ^^Aunt Delia^ I think 
she ought to have the pony for holding on to her 
idea. She evidently thinks she should be guilty of 
falsity did she profess to abandon it; I gave her 
notice of what you had made contingent on her 
being good in your fashion, and she asked me how 
I dared tempt her. My father thinks she should 
have the pony too," 

So Miss Delia being no argumentative moral 
philosopher, but only a tender-hearted old lady 
longing to grant her darling an indulgence, caused 
the pony to be bought, and in its new equipments, 
to be presented before Alice one morning as a sur- 
prise. And to witness her ecstasy was a treat ! 

" Brownie, Brownie 1 " cried she, exultant, and 
kissed the white star on its forehead, and capered 
round it at her wits' end for joy. Sinclair suggested 
Stella as a more appropriate name, but she reiterated, 
** No, no. Brownie 1 " so Brownie was thenceforward 
the name of it 
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in. 

During the next two years tibeie wss « yetf 
ttiafked intdUectitftl advance in Alice; die pioved 
a reallj quick cbikl, and not only qui^^ but abo 
capable of earnest applicati(»i wbea her subject 
suited her. But it could not be said that in liie 
mattor of dociHtj and temper she made equal pn^ 
gress. Perhaps Miss Delia was at once too striet 
and too easy ; or^ to speak withouit paradox, too 
fidgety in her rule. Alice was averse to fermali'* 
ties; there was much monotony at Brookfall yrhm 
Sinclair was away ; she had no conpanioiis of her 
own age^ and the literature supplied to her as 
amusing might have been more correctly elassed 
under the improving and wearying. She felt a 
great love amd gratitude towards her bene&ctresses, 
bat she rebelled against th^En often; and then en- 
sued fits of grievous remorse which they were fisdn 
to kiss away with tender assurances that they knew 
she tried to be good, though she did not always 
succeed. This was not very wholesome discipline; 
her feelings were too often on the stretch between 
her own temper, the softness their loving lectures 
excited, and the self-reproachful moods that fol- 
lowed. 
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^^ She has fine and delicate instmcta— she is brave 
to the core and trn^nl as the light^'' said Miss Delia 
to a married woman of fa^ acquaintairee who had 
several daughters of her own. « I am never afraid 
of her doing anything really wrongs but she is be- 
coming a source of great anxiety to ns» She is at 
once too childlike and too womanMke. I wish I 
knew what was the best thing to do with her." 

'^ I should send her to school/' was the prompt 
advice ; " one girl in a household of grown people is 
too much considered and worried after ever to turn 
Mi a thoroughly healthy character." 

Miss Delia entertained a prejudice against schools, 
and was not sure Alice would bear to be sent from 
home at all^ until Mra. Sara Grandage, to whom also 
she had partially revealed her distresses^ told her of 
a Miss Comwell, a friend of Rachel Withers, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of London and took only 
six pupilsy whom, with the assistance of masters, she 
educated entirely herself. It was the midsummer- 
holiday time then, and as neither of her benefactresses 
could have been easy in conscience to send Alice to 
a perfect stranger. Miss Comwell was invited to 
spend her vacation at Brook^l to be made acquaint- 
ance with. 

Alice was not apprised of her quality or the cause 
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of her comings but she fortunately took a liking to 
Miss Comwell's sensible countenance and straight- 
forward manners ; so that though she made a very 
grievous face when she found herself about to be 
exiled from home and the presence of her aunts^ they 
encountered no angry opposition. Mr. Gilsland was 
apprised of the intended change, but he did not 
gainsay it ; only remarking that with Miss Comwell's 
permission it would be gratifying if he were now 
and then allowed to visit his niece. 

Some of her quaint sayings were all Alice was 
admonished by Miss Comwell to leave behind her 
when she went to school ; it was strange how those 
odd phrases of Mary Wray's and Mistress Dobie's 
had stuck in her memory when so much else had 
faded away from it Within five minutes her friture 
instructress heard a couple of them — Floss being the 
subject thereof. Miss Delia was grieving over him 
as not relishing his dinner, which she feared was a 
sign of his being unwell, whereupon Alice remarked, 
" He'd be worse if he ailed aught." And on his 
depositing himself cosily on Miss Comwell's muslin 
gown as she sat on the turf, she added, "Floss, 
thou's as brazen as a milner's horse that stops at 
everybody's door I " 

'* Alice, darling 1 " said Miss Flora remonstrative. 
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when she saw Miss Comwell's rather surprised 
amusement ; for the child gave not only the spirit of 
the words but the accent too. Alice darling only 
laughed, however, — ^perhaps she had said her sayings 
with so much gusto for the perverse purpose of 
shocking governess-propriety, and if so she achieved 
a perfect success. 

And thus at twelve years old Alice went to schooL 
*' She was the sunshine of Brookfall," said Sinclair 
when he next came home and found her gone. " I 
don't know how you could bear to part with her." 

*' My dear boy, we could bear worse things than 
parting if we believed it to be for her good," replied 
his aunt Delia, but there were tears in her kind eyes 
as she spoke ; for the cottage had been a very dead- 
alive place indeed since its bit of youth and brightness 
was taken away. 



lY. 

For the next three years Alice remained imder 
Miss Comwell's care, nothing happening during that 
period of greater importance than the return of the 
holidays, when its Sunshine went joyously home to 
Brookfall, sometimes accompanied by Miss Cornwell, 
and always by her favourite friend, Jane Grantham, 
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whoae mother was dead and whose &ther was in 
India. 

Jn Hnrtledale there iiad been no changes tidier, 
and no new suspicions bred. Everybody had grofwn 
nearly ten years older since the day poor little gipsy's 
.pantomime funeral came over the wintry moors^ bat 
otherwise things had gone on pretty much in the 
old routine in the various households of oar £riends 
and/acquaintance. Sir Laurence Warleigh had been 
in England twice or thrice in the interval; and 
when he went down into the north he always made his 
home at the Hurtlemcre House. His brother Oliver 
and Lady Georgiana had lived chiefly abroad^ Oliver 
during several years having been placed under re- 
straint with a physician at Tours, while his wife 
lived at Bonn for the sake of her children's educa- 
tion. He was better now; Sir Laurence had seen 
him, and objected to his being kept any longer in his 
semi-captivity ; and early in the year of the Great 
Exhibition of eighteen hundred and fifty- one they 
returned permanently to England. 

Lady Georgiana had undergone her trials and 
persecutions too; but they were borne in a dead 
silence. She had been kept fully informed of all titiat 
had befallen Annis, and had acquiesced in each change 
that had been made for her advantage. When she 
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thought of the stolen child now, she looked at her 
own beautiful Mortimer, and schemed in her heart 
secretly, how some day her wrong-doing might be 
undone, or a compromise made with Heaven about 
it by manuring the two; but such compromise was 
yet in the far future, and meanwhile her pains and 
penalties multiplied upon her, and her three tools 
became her tyrants — tyrants such as only greedy, 
guilty, conscienceless men and women can be over 
another in their power. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

AFTER TEN YEARS. 

• 

Ten years are past, life is no more 
The fairy land that once I knew ; 
Pleasures have proved but falling stars, 
And many a sweetest spell untrue. — L. E. L. 

I. 

It was the twenty-second of April. Mrs. Sara 
Grandage was profoundly intent on her Times for 
a long while that morning, and when she laid it 
down at last and took off her spectacles, she gave 
vent to a genuine sigh, which caused Rachel Withers 
to look up in much amazement ; for a sound of this 
nature did not escape the old lady more than once 
in a twelvemonth. On raising her head Rachel 
found her godmamma contemplating her with a 
comical, lachrymose expression to match the sigh, 
and on her asking what was the matter, she replied 
in the most irrelevant way, '^Dumpling, you are 
still a young woman — still a young woman, you 
know." 
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" Comparatively," rejoined Rachel, marvelling 
what Bittersweet would discover next — reviving 
that ugly old name too, which had been abolished 
by common consent ages ago 1 

" Comparatively, of course. You are not a girl, 
but your powers of enjoyment are as keen and quick 
as ever." 

*' Oh, yes ! I am ready for any little pleasure that 
comes opportunely in my way." Here a pause, then 
Bittersweet again, " Dumpling, it begins to occur 
to me that I have perhaps been rather selfish about 
you, and that some day you may reproach my 
memory for it" (What can have put that nonsense 
into her head? thought Rachel). *' It is pretty here; 
Prior's Bank is very pleasant, but this is a dull life 
we lead for a woman who is still young." (Rather 
late in the day to find that out, thought Rachel 
again, but she only said she did not often feel it 
so.) "An occasional variety does us all good. 
You enjoyed our Paris excursion amazingly, I 
remember." 

** Yes; that is nine, no, ten years ago." 

"Ten years, is it? How short they seem I Ten 
years 1 And we went to Claymire afterwards, did 
we not ? That was at the time poor Betsy Briggs 
died, I recollect it all now 1 " And then she again 
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took up her newspaper^ and was absorbed for another 
half hoor^ at the end of which she threw it from her^ 
exclaiming with a gasp^ '^No, it is impossible to 
picture it^ quite impossible I Rachd^ do come and 
talk ; you are scribbling letters for ever ! ** 

Down immediately went Rachel's pen^ and " What 
is the text?" said she, ensconcing herself in her 
favourite easy-chair, with a bit of idlework in her 
fingers, ready for one of those interminable talks 
with which Bittersweet now wore out half the 
day. 

" This Great Exhibition — should you not like to 
go to it?" was the answer, and in an instant she 
was wide awake. 

"Like to go? Of course, I should like to go! 
John and Katherine are going, and the Hills, and 
all the rest of the world ! " She would have added, 
"Let us go, too," but she remembered her god- 
mamma's seventy-six years, and refirained herself. 
But the old lady, who was as vivacious and not 
much less active than formerly, said it for her with- 
out demur. 

"Let us go, Rachel — ^we will go!" cried she; 
and from that moment it was decided. They did 
not discuss the matter, they settled it Hanson and 
Clip would accompany them, and take all trouble 
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and care off their hands* Rachel felt as jabilant 
as.a child setting off to the sea for the first time^— ^ 
a very hedthfal frame of mind to be in at the 
advanced date when her godmamma good^nataredly 
spoke of her as still a yomig woman. 

" Aa we are going, let us go to the openingl " , 
was the next proposaL " It will be a fine spectacle, 
and I always liked a crowd." When Bittersweet 
undertook anything, she did not undertake it by 
halves. " And we will stay a month or six weeks 
in town, and see everything there is to be seen." It, 
was very far from Rachel's mind to gainsay anything so 
charmingly desirable. " And we shall meet everybody 
we know. Even cousin Delia has discovered that it is 
her pious duty to go, since the object is the further- 
ance of peace and goodwill amongst men ; and Flora 
and the doctor will be there, of course ; and Sinclair^ 
and probably that little girl who has gone to school 
to your friend, Mary Cornwell. You will be glad 
to see Mary Cornwell again, Rachel." 

**Of course I shall. She is the only one of my 
peculiar set who remains unmarried like myself 
ese&pt Carrie Martin." 

"And can you fancy this magnified glass-house 
roofing in twa elms as big as an^r about here, as 
easily as our conservatory roo& in a couple o£ 
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camellias? And the jewels. Dumpling, and the laces, 
and the china I I always had a passion for lace and 
curious china ; '* and so she went on, exciting her 
own and her goddaughter's anticipations to the utmost 
over this famous gathering of wonders of the world. 

The same afternoon, full of impatience to spread 
her report, Rachel went up to the rectory to com- 
municate with Katherine about the journey to town, 
stating her godmamma's queer preamble and all; when 
to her utter astonishment, her sister-in-law ftdly 
acquiesced in Bittersweet's self-accusation; if she 
could have anticipated such a tirade as followed 
Rachel would certainly never have told her. 

''So she Juzs been selfish, very selfish!" cried 
Katherine. '' John and I have often thought so, and 
regretted that we ever allowed you to live at Prior's 
Bank. It is nobody else who has prevented your 
marrying and settling in life, as it is every woman's 
duty to do — ^yes, Rachel, every woman's duty I " 

Katherine was so serious and impressive that 
Rachel could not help laughing as she protested, and 
truly, that nobody had ever made her an oflFer but 
Mr. Gilsland — and who could say it was her fault 
she had not married him ? 

*' Of course, no one ever made you an oiBFer — ^how 
should they when you gave yourself airs of being a 
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hundred years old ? But you might have had that 
excellent James Pemberton, who was all your imagi- 
nation fancied that other man whose name it sets my 
teeth on edge to hear I Yet there he is now, flaring 
away at some proprietary chapel in London as a 
fashionable preacher, and several of the papers speak 
well of him I Defend me from such a shepherd ; he 
quite destroyed your life and chance of happiness ! '* 

''Don't be sentimental, Kate; I am blithe and 
blooming yet I And I never cared a straw for your 
James Pemberton.** 

''You did, Rachel, you cannot deceive me, you 
did ! but you just echoed to yourself Bittersweet's 
mischievous old prediction that you were cut out for 
an old maid, and you would not give way to it. 
If you had given way to it it would have come, and 
you might have been now as happy, independent and 
well off as I am with dear John.** 

" It is silly to talk to you ! You married women 
who have married to your liking feel yourselves at 
the very top of creation. Now, I would not be 
worried with your three tearing Turks of children — 
no, not if they could be mine to-morrow ! " 

" That is just spite, envy, and jealousy, Mistress 
Bachel, spitef envy, and jealousy every bit of itl** 
cried Kate with serene defiance, and actually in 
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her awn mind convinced of the truth of what 
she said*. 

Saehel asked her if she would like her to go and 
get > married Tiot^T — ^being aiiU a young woman; but ta 
this her sister-in-law answered^ No^she was< much 
too old, and had let all her diances slip long ago ; 
adding^ with a quaint mischief ou her fac^ that one 
maiden aunt in the family was desiraUe-^even if it 
were only to tuck Sacharissa Tulip's petticoats. 
Rachel took the hint^ as she had taken many anoth^. 
in her little goddaughter's behalf^ and left the 
rectory with a bundle of fine musllna under her arm. 
She was a capital needlewoman^.and^ the child out- 
grew her clothes very fast. 

Rachel was not in the mood just then to admit it 
to Katherine^ but she knew Bittersweet's prophecy 
had tended to settle her vocation. She had learnt to 
think there was nothing lovable about her aft^ir her 
trouble, which gave her a shy, cold, restrained 
manner. She was constantly cheer&l; buta£ter all 
cheerfulness is but a bright coldness, and. satisfies no 
one without a happy vein of passion and sentiment 
below it. She knew in her secret heart that 
Katherine with her three rantorians' and beloved 
Xohn was better off than herself or than Bittersweet: 
with all her wealth and personal popularity. The. 
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old-fashioned idea of woman's happiness^ she thought, 
waa best:; thongh when she had leisure to reflect: 
and observe, she found much might be said on the 
other side of the question too. 

Calling at the cottage of the present curate on her 
way back to Prior*& Bank, she asked his merry little 
cricket of a wife if she were to be treated to the 
great show in London. 

" Oh, dear no. Miss Withers, neither of us. We 
have six good reasons for staying at home I *' replied 
she, pointing to her young fry— each one a step 
below the other, and the eldest not yet ten years old. 
Rachel agreed with her — six unanswerable reasons 
they were ; looking at their frayed shoes and often 
renovated little garments she said to herself: 

"Mrs. Barton is doubtless a proud and happy 
woman ; but my pussy's boots never wear out, and 
at this moment I rejoice in my freedom from her 
numerous family cares I " 



IL 

Rachel Withers had never stayed in London before, 
and it could hardly be said with truth that she 
enjoyed it now. It was too noisy and too bustling. 
Mrs. Sara Grandage never went out on foot, but she 
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thought Rachel ought to take advantage of her 
opportunities; and she was^ therefore, sent abroad 
with Clip, who thirty, forty, fifty years ago knew the 
town well. He had not forgotten it yet, though the 
changes were many and great. He found Rachel's 
company a vast anxiety, especially when there were 
streets to be crossed — ^i^v'hich there always were. 

When he said, " Now, miss, we must get across 
here,** Rachel made a rush — the dismayed country- 
woman at every point, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, nor anywhere but at the distant pave- 
ment where she would be, and executing the most ven- 
turesome evolutions in her swift transit, as if instead 
of being winged by fear, she were the bravest of the 
brave. Then up panted Clip, growling, "You 
shouldn't run, miss ; it's the worst thing you can do 
is to run 1 " But she could not help it. Occasionally 
she yielded to the expedient of taking hold of his arm 
as a safeguard, but she had not the proper degree of 
confidence in masculine protection, for she invari- 
ably found herself alone when she reached the flags, 
without at all knowing how she lost him. 

Clip conducted her one day north, another south> 
then east, then west, from their lodgings in Harley 
Street, showing her the various quarters and the 
tribes thereof. They were in the city one afternoon 
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towards four o'clock, and at a very wide space with 
fine public buildings round it, the Exchange, the 
Bank and others, where the chaos of carriages, the 
rush of feet, and the confusion of tongues were awful. 
Clip said in his most provokingly calm manner, 
** Now, miss, we have to get across here." 

*^ No, Clip, not unless you can change me into a 
bird of the air," was her response ; " clearly, we must 
wait I " 

"You may wait," rejoined he, with serene con- 
tempt, and prepared to start. 

'^ Show me where I must aim for ! " asked Rachel, 
wildly ; " oh ! they may take London who like for me I 
I shall never wish to find myself here again ! " 

Clip pointed over the heaving sea to the farthest 
corner of all, and was instantly washed away by an 
advancing wave of clerks. She made the plunge 
desperately, with her eyes shut for anything she 
could remember afterwards, and reached the ap- 
pointed place in safety, then looked back on the 
perils of the passage with secret wonder and admira- 
tion of herself. 

No disappointment befell either Mrs. Sara Grandage 
or her goddaughter; they saw what they came to 
see, and met those friends they hoped to meet The 
excellent cousins from Claymire arrived in town 
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a few days after themselves, but when Rachel and 
her godmamma called ;at their lodgings they were 
out; and the first encounter between them took place 
quite by accident in -the exhibition rooms of the 
Royal Academy. 

There was the worthy doctor with a uster on each 
arm, viewing many of Ae pictures with spectacles of 
disapproval, and there was the lowering Sinclair 
taking charge of the little girl whom he found on the 
misty downs nearly ten years ago, and whom his 
aunts had now quite adopted as a child of thek own. 
Rachel Withers was rather carious to see her, 
remembering her relationship to Mr. Gilsland, and 
the singular events attending her change of protectors ; 
but her close cottage bonnet did not afford much 
opportunity for finding tnit what she was like. She 
was a tall slip of a girl of about fifteen years old, with 
very handsome eyes, but dressed so quaintly in con- 
formity with her benefectresses' pious prejudices, 
that neither her face nor her figure was set off to the 
best advantage. 

Sinclair Ferrand and she seemed to be immense 
friends and allies; and Rachel overheard a debate 
betwixt them and Miss Delia which amused her 
vastly ; it seemed so characteristic on both sides. The 
zealous, benevolent lady had found out by this time 
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tiiat feminine plants taken in hand to prune and train 
oyer so early have stiU a wilful way of growing left 
inherent in their nature. 

'* Auntie Dee," began the child, in the true tone 
of coax-wheedle; "Auntie Dee, may I go with 
Sinclair to see the Ride on Thursday ? " 

*^ The Ride — what, in the park ? " said Miss Delia, 
gazing up in her face with reproachful surprise. 

'^ Yes ; I like it almost better than anything. It 
is my grandest holiday treat." 

" But, Alice my love, you haveforgotten— -you were 
to go to Exeter Hall to hear the dear bishop speak, 
with the doctor, your aunt Flora, and myself. Do 
you recollect that so it was settled ? " 

To this Alice answered nothing, but she made a 
little mouy expressive of utter indifference to bishops, 
and had they not been in a public place, from the 
look of her, she would have accompanied the mou 
with a touzHng embrace of her auntie's bonnet; and 
if she had done so it could hardly have been left 
more queer and original in cut than it was. Mias 
Delia pretended not to notice this pantomime, and 
turned her eyes resolutely on a lady painted in 
yellow drapery, who extensively hid, without adorn- 
ing, the wall opposite their seat in the middle room, 
and kept them fixed there until Sinclair, having been 
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telegraphed to by his young friend^ came to her 
assistance^ and • addressed his amiable aunt with 
serene composure^ like a person sure of success 
who yet condescends to forms of conciliation and 
entreaty, 

*^ You don't care about going to Astley's, do you, 
aunt Delia?" was his insidious opening question. 

" Astley's, Sinclair, what is that? Oh, the circus. 
No, of course, I shall not go ; only one remove from 
a theatre 1 " 

** Then I might as well take Alice to the morning 
performance to-morrow, and reserve the Ride for 
Thursday, when you all go to the Hullaballoo 
Islands." 

** Sinclair, don't be irreverent 1 You know we 
disapprove of such exhibitions, and why will you 
teach the child to rebel ? " 

'^ But she must see it ; Astley's is quite a place to 
be seen by people from the country. I wish you 
would go too. I daresay even Quakers go there — 
horses cannot be wicked, you know." 

*^ It is not the horses themselves I object to but the 
temptations they lead people into — standing on their 
hind-legs, poor ill-used things, and jumping through 
hoops. I saw it once myself under a tent that blew 
down, and only once, but there was no real improve- 
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ment in It> and the pistols firing off quite firightened me 
—accidents happen so soon. Never mind Astley's, 
Alice^ you shall go to the Waxworks instead." 
Here Alice's countenance became as expressive against 
waxworks as it had previously been against bishops. 

**0h, well, shell see plenty of wicked folks there, 
all paint and spangle, — I don't envy her 1 " muttered 
her advocate, sarcastically. ** The distinguished 
criminals in the Chamber of Horrors are nice 
acquaintances for a girl, and if you tell her their 
histories, no doubt it will have a fine moral influence 
on her character." 

** What do you mean, Sinclair ? I dislike satire." 

^^ I mean that horses are a far pleasanter sight than 
those grinning masks you want to show her — enough 
to give her bad dreams for a month. And I am sure 
she would rather not see them. It would do you good 
to go through a penal course of fashionable dissipa- 
tion yourself, aunt Delia: theatres, concerts, balls, 
smart gowns, fine caps and all — ^make you feel 
wiser and more charitable ever after. It is only 
because you don't know that you are so dead set 
against all amusements except such as are not 
amusing I " 

** Sinclair, you do very wrong to say so. I never 
put my foot inside a theatre and I trust I never shall.". 

VOL. IL 28 
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During the foregoing colloquy AUoe had stood mute 
asamonse^butatthispointsheintarpoged withasly^in- 
mitable assurance^ and said : ^Then^ aeintie Dee> I may 
go to the Ride on Tfanrsdaj instead of to the Bishop, 
if it is to be dear, delightful Astley's to-morrow ? " 

Miss Delia wared her head despondently and 
mnrmured^ ^ Naughty^ persistent child I " and again 
became absorbed in her contemplation of the lady in 
yellow. This appeared by the young folks to be un- 
derstood as grantmg tadt cMwent, for Alice gave 
Sinclair a jubilant glance, and then went off with her 
hand tucked under the young man's arm to inspect the 
pictures in the farthest vooan, to which they had not 
yet paid their compUments. 

Miss Delia and Rachel being left to themselyes 
had a brief spell of moralizing over the difficulties 
and responsibilities attending the bringing up of 
children, which was suddenly ended by the irreleyant 
old lady uttering aloud the sentiment which had been 
fermenting in her mind ever since she sat down on 
the red bench. 

" Well," said she, " I should not like to be hung 
up at full length in a public place like this I * Mrs. 
Jones of Langpudgwyllam,' and no doubt many truly 
interesting pictures turned out to give her space 
enough. Four good landscapes I have calculated by 
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some in her vicinity would be required to cover her 
ample skirts^ and a fifth her head and bust You re- 
member the portrait of mj dear mother which hangs 
iaoL the doctor's drawing-room at the rectory, Rachel 
— ^the lady in the scarlet bodice* It was painted in 
the year after her marriage by Mr. Gainsborough, 
who is dead long since; buit compare that sweet, 
tender, womanly figure with this obtrusive piece. 
I greatly admire a good portrait, but this is o£Een- 
aive ; and more from the artist's flagrant bad taste 
than &om any fault in his subject. He has contrived 
to give a modest woman a meretricious air — if I were 
her husband I should bum the picture. Suppose we 
change our seat and look at something pleasanter." 

They changed their seat accordingly, and being 
joined by the doctor. Miss Flora, Mrs. Sara Grand- 
age and a lady who had just claimed to renew her 
acquaintance with the last» they talked over the 
pictures that had most struck them, and found out 
that they took very diiBferent views of art The 
strange lady, who was a disciple of the extreme new 
school, went off into a high-flown rhapsody that 
amazed and puzzled EacheL She could not help 
speculating how much of it was claptrap and how 
much sheer windy nonsense ; ideas ripen slowly in 
the country, and tongues move in old-fashioned, 
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plain phrases^ but the quiet daleswoman imagined 
this flowery glibness that sounded so clever to the 
uninitiated might with a little careM practice be 
found very easy of imitation* However, when she 
had given six negative answers in reply to six 
questions whether she had seen six masterpieces in 
six different foreign galleries, her mind was oppressed 
with the knowledge of the art critic, and she took 
refuge in a stem contemplation of a bit of sunny 
landscape below the line and just opposite her. She 
would have been more perplexed than ever could she 
have known that this lady had not seen the six 
masterpieces any more than herself, and knew as little 
of any art, except the art of fluent conversation, as 
did she. 

From the Royal Academy Mrs. Sara Grandage 
and Eachel went home with the Ferrands to their 
lodgings to dine, as it had been settled when they 
met, lest the opportunity should not recur again so 
conveniently; for as they all wished to visit such 
places of public entertainment as chimed with their 
respective tastes, and these tastes differed materially, 
private engagements would be apt to interfere. 
Rachel hoped thus to have the chance of studying 
more closely Miss Delia Ferrand's prot^g^e, but 
Alice's holiday hours expired at five o'clock, and 
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instead of going home with her aunts she was sent 
straight back to school under Sinclair's convoy. 

Sinclair Ferrand had done with college now and 
taken his degree — fourth wrangler — and from the 
heedless lad of fifteen whom Mrs. Sara Grandage 
had fallen in love with ten years ago at Claymire, 
he had sprung up into a very fine-looking though 
tawny-headed young man of five-and-twenty ; re- 
markable for personal prowess no less than for 
scholarly ability. His father was a pleasant gentle- 
man of the learned ancient school which is fast going 
out with shorts and shoe-buckles ; and in many of 
his best traits his son was like him. The aunts were 
exceedingly proud of his university honours, and 
where his gaiety of temper trespassed on their 
gravity of principle or prejudice they were always 
ready to excuse him on the plea of exuberant 
youthfiil spirits. 

Rachel Withers did not know when she had met 
with a more kindly and pleasant family party than 
were these out-of-the-world folks from Claymire. 
They fell to talking over old times, and Miss Delia 
commended herself as having only been in London 
once in her life before ; very diflferent to cousin Sara 
who always spent the season in town so long as her 
&ther and her husband lived — ^yes, and for several 
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independent years after they were dead! But then 
cousin Sara's father was in parli$unent^ and wealthy, 
and worldly, and her husband was given up to 
every kind of dissipation and firivoliiy fashionable 
in &shionable society ; for her part. Miss DeHa did 
not know how cousin Sara had borne it so long; 
and the late hours had begun to tell on her health 
brfore she could make up her mind to withdraw 
firom the vortex. Bittersweet listened to the solemn 
rehearsal of her ancient gaieties, and only smiled 
good-humouredly ; reviving a few old anecdotes of 
society which the doctor capt firom his experience 
with others quite as amusing. The doctor had lived 
with a clerical generation that loved its cakes and 
ale as well as common men. He and his cousin 
Sara were of minds somewhat akin, and enjoyed 
each other's little stories, whispered aside lest they 
should shock the demure spirits of his reverend 
sisters, like two people who understood each o<h^. 

Very precise and ponctaioM the reverend sisters 
were, and some people might think, perhaps, righteous 
overmuch ; but if they were narrow in theory, they 
were strict in practice, and there was no asperity 
in iheir tempers to set a crael edge to their jvnig- 
ments of those who did not agree with their yiews. 
They were never caught compounding for their own 
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* sins by condemning other people's ; and were so 
genuinely honest and sincere in word and deed that 
they invited from everybody an implicit confidence 
and reliance. 

Miss Delia naturally enjoyed expatiating on the 
subject which was most of all important to her 
amongst her earthly cares. Alice was uppermost 
in her thoughts^ waking and sleeping, and she 
engaged the not reluctant Rachel to listen to her 
that night, giving her pretty full details of how her 
educational experiment had turned out 

" I have not had everything quite as I could have 
wished, but if the child has been a great care she 
has been a great blessing too," said she with a smile 
and a sigh of heartfelt satis&ction. ^^ We had not 
the mother-feeling which is the surest key to child- 
nature, but we did our best, and we trust that the 
results may prove we did not do much amiss. She 
loves us, and feels that we love her dearly, and that 
has been the great secret We are exceedingly 
pleased with the effect of Miss Comwell's training 
upon her; she is very apt in the controlling and 
managing of young folks, and, to confess the truth, 
our dear girl has a strong will of. her ovni which 
requires a firm hand on the reins." 

Miss Flora gave additional significance to this 
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rerelation by waving her head slowly and adding, '^ A 
very strong will indeed for a ffirl;^ at which em- 
phasis the doctor langhed and said, ''It was often 
a battle of the wills, and nine times in ten Alice had 
the best of hT 

Miss Delia did not apparently relish this allusion; 
for she made haste to change the conversation after 
remarking with a decision that nobody attempted 
to gainsay : '' But the child is a good child at heart ; 
and in her way through this world of temptation, 
she had better be over-resolute than over-pliable. 
Such marked strength of character is not given her 
for no purpose; and though so &r as we can judge 
at present, her life may run on calmly and safely 
enough, perhaps the All Wise foresees that she will 
one day stand in need of all her steadfastness," 



III. 

A rainy day in London was no opportunity for 
making up arrears of letters or of anything else. 
One morning Rachel Withers awoke to hear a rattle 
and patter against the windows, at which she felt 
quite thankftil and rejoiced, saying to herself, '' Now 
to-day at last we shall be quiet — we cannot possibly 
go anywhere to-day." But at breakfast her god- 
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mamma dispelled her idle hope by observing, ** The 
rain will cool the air ; so Rachel^ we will go to the 
Exhibition again. It was rather too much for me 
the last time^ with the sun and the dust and the 
drive there. We will order Clip to have a carriage 
at the door by twelve o'clock." 

And to the Great Exhibition they went accordingly ; 
but, as it happened, they saw on this occasion much 
more of kinsfolk and friends, than they did of the 
glories of the show. John Withers and Katherine 
had just arrived in town, and the first group Rachel 
espied on entering consisted of her brother and his 
wife. Sir Laurence Warleigh, Lady Georgiana and 
her husband, and their son Mortimer, now a beautiful, 
well-grown youth of seventeen. 

Sir Laurence looked at all points the traveller and 
adventurer he was — ^bearded, bronzed, stalwart and 
unconventional. His brother Oliver was leaning on 
his arm and seemed to have much need of its support. 
He was a confirmed hypochondriac now, always 
expecting something of a distressing nature to 
happen. It was very painful and pitiable to 
be with him for long together, and her friends 
wondered how Lady Georgiana endured it; but 
Lady Georgiana appeared to endure it with a very- 
resigned and commendable patience. She was never 
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absent from his side either at home or abroad, into 
company they did not go, and very rarely to any 
place of public amusement. It was not without much 
persuasion and nrging that Sir Laurence had pre^ 
vaUed on his brother to come out with him and be 
enlivened by the spectacle of the Exhibition on this 
occasion. 

UnUke many persons given up to melancholy, 
Oliver Warleigh was not irritable; his air of suflFer- 
ance and his submission to Lady Georgiana were 
perfectly touching. A man who had something on 
hiB mind-that waa the impression he gave to 
strangers, and to those also who, like Mrs. Sara 
Granda^ and Rachel Withers, had not seen him 
for several years. He walked with a stick, slowly, 
his head bent forward, his eyes usuaUy turned 
toward the ground, but lifted now and then with 
a quick, apprehensive scrutiny to the faces of those 
speaking around him. Thus were they on this day 
once raised to RacheFs {acSy shocking and startling 
her by their wild expression. 

She was speaking to Lady Georgiana of Mary 
Gimwell, and recommending her school as a suitable 
place for her daughter Clara, who, she had been 
telling Rachel, did not prosper under a governess 
without companions to stir her emulation. Rachel 
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xnentioiied Alice Gilsland as being there, and said 
kow thoroughly satisfied were her aunts with her 
improvement and progress. Lady Georgiana did not, 
however, encourage the suggestion, but replied 
rather abruptly that she did not approve of schools 
fer girls ; whereon it was explained to her that Mary 
Comwell's establishment could not properly be called 
a schooly seeing that she only took six pupils, and, with 
the assistance of masters, educated them entirely 
herself. 

It was at the name of Alice that Oliver Warleigh 
eagerly advanced his head, staring at Rachel, and 
asking, **Who, who are you talking about — Annis 
what?" He constantly repeated the first words 
of his sentences like that peremptory *' Who, who? " 

•'No one you know, Oliver — Alice is a very 
common name ; your ears deceived you," interposed 
his wife. *' In this instance it only belongs to a little 
niece of Mrs. Sara Grandage, Rachel's godmamma." 
As Rachel saw that she did not wish him to talk — for 
talking always excited him — she did not correct Lady 
Georgiana's misstatement, but let it pass as imma*- 
terial, and Oliver soon relapsed into his usual con- 
dition of half-drowsy quiescence. 

The similarity in sound to the well-remembered 
name of Sir Laurence's lost daughter had struck on 
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that jaiTed chord in his memory which gave way 
when his life was all imhinged by the disappointment 
of his hasty and greedy ambition, awakening in him 
a sort of galvanic interest, but it did not last long ; his 
wife's voice was suflScient to qnell it. They seemed 
to Rachel more peculiar in their ways than ever. 
She loathed Oliver once, and now she could only feel 
compassion for him as he sat by her half alive; 
noticing nothing of the beautiful objects gathered 
aroimd them, and less than nothing of the incessant 
crowd passing to and fro. 

They were left together to rest for a time, Oliver 
Warleigh, Lady Georgiana, and herself, on a seat 
near the crystal fountain, and while they were 
talking, Rachel espied the tall head of Sinclair 
Ferrand above the crowd, and a minute or two 
afterwards he approached quite near, Alice Gilsland's 
straw poke bonnet rising nearly to his shoulder, and 
turning hither and thither in genuine girlish curiosity 
and excitement. Alice perceived Rachel and nodded, 
then advanced quickly with Sinclair and asked if by 
any chance she had seen the doctor — ^they had lost 
him in the crowd ; Rachel said she had not, and the 
next moment the young folks were gone. 

** How frightfully that girl is dressed,** remarked 
Lady Georgiana in her hard voice — her voice and 
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her visage both had grown harder and colder than 
they even used to be. Rachel was just on the point 
of explaining to her that the girl was Alice Gilsland 
of whom she had been speaking a few minutes before, 
when Lady Georgiana's attention was called away 
from her to her husband, who, with a deathly pallor 
on his face, was struggling to rise. 

"Be still, Oliver," said his wife in a low, stem 
tone, and he was quiet in an instant, but staring and 
wild as if he had seen a ghost *^ You are tired and 
want to go," she added more gently as if she were 
addressing a child that needed soothing. '^ Have a 
little patience until Laurence comes back or John 
Withers to help you through the crowd, and then we 
will leave." They had to wait full half an hour, 
however, before either appeared, and during that 
interval his faintness increased so much that when his 
brother arrived he had to be placed in a Bath-chair 
and wheeled out of the building to the carriage, 
being quite unable to support himself. He was a 
sad, forlorn object, and Sir Laurence was as tender 
as a woman over him in his broken-down condition. 
Every remembrance of former wrong seemed to have 
passed out of mind between them. 

They had not been gone many minutes when 
Mrs. Sara Grandage joined her goddaughter with 
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John Withers, he having piloted her through the 
sculpture court with great difficoltj. Katheriae was 
lihere still with her nephew Martimer, but Bitter- 
sweet had seen enough for one day, and would only 
rest half an hour while John pioneered his »fiter 
through the crush from which she had just emerged. 
Returning to her afterwards^ Rachel again fell in 
with Sinclair Ferrand and Alice Gilsland, when 
Alice proclaimed with decision that she liked the 
'^Amazon" better than anything else there was ta 
be seeuj and she was going to look at it again for 
the last time before leaving. She then nodded and 
went gaily off on Sinclair's arm^. looking as. proud 
and happy as a queen, 

"She reminds me of somebody I have seen some- 
where, but I cannot think who it is," said Rachel as 
she passed on with John. " But I wonder what end 
Miss Delia Ferrand proposes to gain by disguising 
her in that checked gingham gown and poke bonnet 
half a yard deep — she seems a simple child enough." 

John Withers made some inarticulate response — 
he had not noticed Miss Alice Gilsland. 
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IV. 

While they were in London Mrs. Sara Grandage 
graciously spared her goddaughter for a couple of 
days that she might spend them with her old friend 
Miss Comwell. Rachel found the time very plea- 
sant and greatly enjoyed it, most of all perhaps 
because it reminded her of the season when she was 
young hersel£ Miss Comwell loved her vocation of 
teaching and bad been very prosperous in it Rachel 
regretted not having succeeded in doing her a good 
turn with Lady Georgiana, for she felt sure little 
indolent Miss Clara would have reaped many adj 
vantages under Mary's care which she could not 
have at home ; and Mary bad a vacancy just now. 
Her pupils were only five in number, and Alice 
Gilsland was the youngest but one. 

The first evening of her visit, Rachel was invited 
into the school-room to hear the " subjects " read, 
and she accepted the proffered entertainment with 
glee, remembering what a favourite exercise of hers 
were these same ^^ subjects " in the blissful salad days 
when she spelt beautiful with a big B and thought it 
more impressive. 

The girls were a plewing group enough, and this 
was a high moment in which to contemplate them. 
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BeiDg accommodated with a low chair by a window 
openiDg on the bright garden^ Rachel looked out and 
Hstened and criticized quite at her ease, and felt Uke 
fifteen again, minus the secret torture of waiting to 
hear her own lucubration read. Girls — even school- 
girls — have their little ambitions, and these subjects 
were here' as they had formerly been with Mary 
Comwell, Carrie Martin and herself, the intellectual 
test that conferred on each her position in her class. 
The eldest of the party might be eighteen, the 
youngest four years less, but the face amongst them 
all that most attracted Rachel's attention was that of 
Alice, who was sitting in the highest place at the long 
desk, opposite the teacher's chair and the table 
whereon lay the five copy-books containing the 
subjects. 

She had a bit of work before her, but her hands 
were idle, and her sensitive lips utterly refused to 
obey the restraining power which acted triumphantly 
enough on eyes and brow. She was in a keen and 
increasing state of excitement, consequent, Rachel 
opined, on the probability of forfeiting her proud posi- 
tion to her neighbour ; a girl of a good countenance, 
on whose firm mouth, and smooth, large forehead 
sat the confidence of a certain amount of proved 
power. Rachel conjectured, and rightly, that she had 
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long been head of the class^ used to reign and role^ 
and that to Alice the dignity was new and inex- 
pressibly precious ; but that the rivalry between them 
was as generous as it was open. While Alice was 
visibly expectant and thrilling through every nerve, 
Jane Grantham was outwardly calm, and drew her 
steady needle in and out as regularly as the beat of her 
pulse. Rachel could not forbear a smile when the 
title of the Subjects was read by Mary Comwell ; it 
was taken from the list in Robello's Italian Grammar, 
and they had written it themselves going on for a 
score of years ago. Ohl the high-flown mag- 
niloquence of somebody's efiusion I Rachel could not 
have written so finely now if she had been paid a 
hundred guineas the page. ^^ The Four Seasons 
invited to dine with Time dispute which is the most 
valuable to mankind," that was the beautiful name 
of it 

The first to be read was that of Ellen Herbert, who 
ranked as lowest in the class, and the only criticism 
vouchsafed to it was a slow shake of the head full of 
considerate reproof ; but the dear child had evidently 
no more imagination than a turnip, and was qnite 
unmoved. The next was Janet Scott's — commented 
on as very careless, and so it was. The third was 
Kate Eraser's, mildly encouraged as an improvement 
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on her last; and these being disposed of^ the 
teacher and pupils straightened th^oaselves into atti- 
tudes of critical attention^ and the composition of 
Jane Grantham was very distincUy enunciated^ everj 
eye on the reader except that of the writer* It was 
a clever composition for a girl of eighteen; she had a 
good grip of her ideas and expressed th^n clearly^- 
from beginning to end it was even^ accurate, not 
ov^ redundant — ^honest work and her best Wh^i 
finished it was laid down without a word> and the 
last was taken in hand. 

*'Now, Alice, for yours; let us see if you have 
maintained your place/ said Miss Cornwell cheer- 
fully. Rachel thought she should not have spoken 
then ; but dear Mary, excellent and conscientious as 
she was, was never sympathetic. She had no con- 
ception of any pain biting at po(»r Jane Grantham's 
heart while her fate was hanging in the balance so 
near to be decided. Now Rachel's tenderness — and 
she could not help it — flowed always to those who 
strove but did not win — who strained for the prizes 
and carried off the blanks. 

Alice Gilsland's face could keep no secret of 
emotion, and as Miss Cornwell read her theme with 
spirit, she betrayed palpably her longing, eager h(qpe 
of success. Watching her in her growiog excite- 
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ment, Rachel began slowly to perceive that her 
&ce was a very lovely one both in feature^ in 
colourings and in expression. Toung eyes are gene- 
rally beautiful, and hers were peculiarly innocent, 
limpid and soft, dark in shadow, in the light a deep 
bluish grey with black lashes and brows nearly level 
above them ; her skin was creamy-tinted and ex- 
quisitely glossy and pure, looking perhaps fairer than 
it was because the rich cable rolls of her hair were 
a dark russet-tinged brown. The changes that passed 
over her countenance during the twenty minutes 
that her subject took to read, were noteworthy as 
studies of temper and character, and when Miss 
Ck>mwell closed the copy-book with the significant, 
conclusive remark that, " They must stand as they 
were,'' the sunshine that poured all over it was 
marvellous for its expression of delight without 
triumph, and of gladness that has not yet realized 
how it is founded on another's pain and disappoint- 
ment 

Miss Gomwell's decision was undeniably just. A 
pretty fanciful piece Alice had made of her theme, 
with only one blunder in the shs^pe of a mixed 
metaphor, beginning in a ship, and ending in a star ; 
but this flaw notwithstanding, it was tar more striking 
and original than Jane Grantham's careful ccmiposi- 

29—2 
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tion. Jane herself looked up from her needle^ nodded 
at Alice^ and said^ ^^Yes^" in immediate and frank 
acquiescence with the verdict A generous tem- 
pered girl^ thought Rachel; but young folks are 
mostly generous. 

The reading of the subjects over^ and the fiat 
pronounced^ the girls dispersed themselves into the 
garden^ Alice Gilsland and Jane Grantham pairing 
off together. Rachel wondered what they talked 
about. She remembered suffering a similiar defeat 
in her own person^ and what a terror she had felt 
lest she should have her pangs misinterpreted into 
spite, vexation or envy — not that Carrie Martin 
could ever have so interpreted them^ but other 
girls. When she heard people dilate on the miseries 
of human life, her imagination always went back 
first to the trials of quite early days; and she 
thought they had been as bad to bear as any, if 
not worse. One has not begun to understand the 
theory of compensations then, and the present ob- 
ject, be it bright or sad, fills the sky to the horizon. 
Grown older we stand higher, and perceive that all 
things have a limit ; even the most exquisite anguish 
is intermittent, and the most exquisite joy is under- 
laid with a sense of passing away. 

Late in the evening the young folks all re- 
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assembled at tea^ and Rachel found herself placed 
directly opposite to Alice^ who was at Miss Corn- 
well's left hand. She looked brilliant and happy^ 
and talked more than anybody for a little while, 
when she ceased suddenly, and a few moments after, 
her teacher said, touching her hand at the same 
time to recall her to herself, " My dear child, I 
wish you would not fix your eyes on people in that 
vague way — ^you are enough to stare Miss Withers 
out of countenance." Rachel was not observing her 
at the moment, but hearing this admonition she 
looked up just in time to intercept the dreamy gaze 
as it was fading from Alice's eyes. She gave her 
head an impatient shake, drew a long breath ; and 
as Miss Comwell added in a lower tone, **It is 
rude, my dear; you should not forget yourself," 
she applied herself to munching bread and butter 
like the healthy, hearty school-girl she was; but 
Rachel did not again hear her pleasant voice chiming 
above others with a silvery ring in the conversation 
round the tea-table. 

Miss Comwell, who knew her friend's old trials, 
and why she might feel a special interest in Alice 
Gilsland, told her afterwards that the child had 
given her plenty of trouble to manage, and that 
it was still mighty hard work to teach her anything 
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she did not wish to learn. Miss Delia Ferrand had 
not found her darling experiment of bringing up 
a child so easy as she had anticipated. For Alice, 
in addition to her strong will, had a passionate con- 
science, and many an hour's wilftd naughtiness was 
followed up by morbid anguishes of self-^reproach 
before, by the adnce of sounder judgments than 
their own, the ladies of Brookfall were prevailed 
on to transfier their capricious protSgSe to the care 
of Miss ComwelL Under her Alice had improved 
in dociliiy; for Mary had discretion, and evaded 
coming to open issue with her on points where 
her temper was determined. An appeal to her 
affections was the surest way to move her — against 
a threat she would obstinately and utterly revolt. 
She was very loving where she set her heart, and 
of a genuine, canine fidelity; but her antipathies 
were equally strong. 

To Sinclair Ferrand she was devoted; when she 
was quite a little thing, and nobody else could control 
her, he with a caress and a few words of petting 
could make her as good as gold; and the same 
influence he exercised over her stilL But to the 
sound of her uncle Gilsland^s name she had the 
keenest aversion; and when he claimed to see her, 
as he did now periodically, it was only from a 
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knowledge that Miss Comweira eye was on her 
behayiour, that she could prevail on herself to speak 
to him with the ordinary forms of courtesy; and 
the ruffing effect of his visits was visible in her 
temper for a week after. 

Mr. Gilsland was now, as Katherine had told 
Sachel, the fashionable preacher of a fashionable 
congregation in London, and to this Miss Gomwell 
added the information that he was recently married 
to a member of it — a wealthy widow of mature 
experience and good position. Thus he had at last 
achieved the objects of his darling ambition. He 
was popular, he was notorious, and he was rich; 
but his reputation for sanctity of life and purity 
of doctrine did not stand high in the esteem of the 
respectable and the orthodox; and his tradesmen 
spoke of him querulously as the worst paymaster 
on their books. He lived at a great rate in an 
exclusive quarter of the town, and cut such a figure 
in a certain pseudo-pious clique, that many people 
went to see and hear him from curiosity, as they 
would have gone to see and hear any other mounte- 
bank. Mrs. Sara Grandage took a carriage and 
went, Hanson accompanying her ; for Rachel refused 
to do it on the plea that good w<»:ds out of the 
month of such a preacher always did her harm. 
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and that she could not have listeDed to him with 
any proper Sunday feelings. Many persons^ more 
acute than Rachel^ said the &shionable preacher was 
like his famous prototype^ Mr« Sterne, in his dis- 
courses ; others again thought he had fatally missed 
his vocation when he betook himself to the pulpit 
instead of to the stage. He was altogether an ex- 
ceptional character, an anomaly amougst his order, 
who girded at him very often and very sternly; 
perhaps he would have left it had he been able; 
he was reported to have said once that his gown 
was no better than a domino, and that his bands 
kept him strangling en permanence. 



V. 

Her attempted avoidance of Mr. Gilsland notwith- 
standing, Rachel Withers fell in with him a few days 
after leaving Miss Com well's, under very unexpected 
circumstances. Mrs. Sara Grandage desired to pay 
her respects to Lady Georgiana Warleigh before 
leaving town, and she carried her goddaughter with 
her on the occasion. When they were ushered into 
the drawing-room, there was Mr. Gilsland, sitting 
in confidential talk, which their entrance abruptly 
checked in mid-flow. He wore an indefinably 
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insolent air under the sentimental saintliness which 
it seemed his present cue to assume^ and it needed 
no special acuteness to detect that the interview 
between them was far from being agreeable to Lady 
Georgiana. Two red and angry patches stained her 
cheeks, and her light eyes were glittering with a 
passionate expression of vexation which she could 
not at once dissemble. 

She received her visitors with some demonstration^ 
and was about to perform the ceremony of introduc- 
tion between them and Mr. Gilsland, when Bitter- 
sweet saved her the trouble by challenging him 
herself^ and congratulating him on his social and 
public successes in her peculiar vein of half-earnest 
irony ; he did indeed look as handsome and thriving 
as good health, good living, and a good tailor could 
make him, and that was very well — picturesquely 
clerical. But the mask was off his face for Rachel 
altogether now ; and she could only draw an uncom- 
fortable parallel between his present appearance, and 
his appearance on the last occasion when she had 
seen him; which was at the door of Welsbeck 
rectory just before his first wife died. 

Every detail of this scene and of others at the 
same period sprang up vividly before her mind's 
eye, and betrayed her into some awkwardness and 
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conftision of manner ; bnt Mr. Gilslaiid never lost 
his countenance for an instant; he engaged in a 
conversation with Bittersweet as airily and grace- 
itdly as if he had taken her in to dinn» the night 
before in the height of good-fellowship and friend- 
ship. With visible effort Lady Georgiana joined in 
it, and Mrs. Sara Grandage made a rather long- 
drawn-out visit, hoping that he would take his 
leave first ; but he did not — ^he outstayed them ; and 
they did not see Oliver Warleigh either ; it was one 
of his bad days. Lady Georgiana said, and excused 
his Bot appearing to bid them good-by. 

Mrs. Sara Grandage and Rachel both observed 
that Mr. Gilsland had established himsdf in the 
Oliver Warleighs' house on terms of familiar inti- 
macy; but what could be the link between two 
people so dissimilar as Lady Georgiana and he they 
were at a loss to conjecture. He was not the sort 
of person whom she could personally approve or 
admire, and she was by no means of that gudiing 
devotional turn of mind which is apt to betake itself 
to the feet of fashionable preaciiers. She was a very 
shrewd woman for detecting shams, yet here was she 
seen on the closest terms of acquaintance with the 
most conspicuous TartufiPe of the day. 

As they were going away Bittersweet, who was 
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not usually observant of details, could not help 
remarking to her goddaughter on the appearance 
of poverty which everything surrounding the Oliver 
Warleighs wore. Their lodgings were inconvenient 
for situation, and they were also ill-furnished and 
ill-served; but they continued in them on the plea 
fliat the position was healthy, quiet, and out of the 
way. Out of the way it certainly was; for the 
driv^ of the hired brougham which carried them 
there took half-an-hour or more in seeking the house. 
Rachel Withers enjoyed as much diversity in her 
visit to London as she was capable of enjoying. 
She saw all the regular sights^ — ^theatres, operas, 
picture-galleries, exhibitions and museums ; but hers 
was not a mind that would bear many new ideas at 
a time. She saw by glimpses some of its laborious 
gaiety too, and thanked her stars that she was not 
bound to slave in that mill. She had found many 
a country dinner-party amoi^t friends and neigh- 
bours quite as lively and entertaining as a crowded 
"at home" in Bays water. When she was young 
she would have walked barefoot, or with unboiled 
peas in her shoes a considerable distance to behold 
the writers of her favourite books; perhaps her 
curiosity was a little cooled down now, but still 
when her godmamma announced that she had received 
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a card from her ancient friend, Mrs. ConoUy, for one 
of her esthetic teas, she felt exceedingly glad, and 
enjoyed some of the sweetest pleasures of anticipation 
in looking forward to the evening. 

And it was amusing, though nobody looked much 
amused. Standing about in close rooms is uneasy 
work for those new to it; Rachel found it so. She 
had no precise expectations as to what she should see 
and hear, but she still, in her ignorant, countrified 
imagination, did fancy it would be something de- 
cidedly worth remembering. None of the great gods 
were present, but there were several good artists, 
several minor authors, and one important little critic 
who was a pink of neatness. Also, there were 
foreigners of many nations, and learned ladies not 
a few. Amongst others there was Mrs. Lipsome, 
whose books for children were Rachel's early delight, 
ample and gracious, with sweet words on her tongue, 
and a jewel on her forehead; there was a French 
poetess of unpoetical proportions, and a young lady 
novelist, slender, gracefiil, and gushing. Then she 
heard the exquisite drawl of a very fine gentleman 
telling two fine ladies how he had " harnessed the 
donkey before the horse," but what came of the 
arrangement was lost to her; then she heard the 
critic speak to a friend and probable coadjutor on 
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some forthcoming ^^ slaughter of the innocents/' 
which she interpreted to mean^ cutting up of the 
minor poets. And a very white hand presented 
her with a cup of tea^ and the person to whom the 
hand belonged was that light of the pulpit and 
drawing-room saint^ Mr. Gilsland. She was better 
pleased to see her old friend and schoolfellow Carrie 
Martin^ who dropt in for a few minutes after the 
opera^ quizzed Rachel on her innocent bewilderment 
in the novel scene, yawned and went her way home 
to bed. 

After that, Rachel was not sorry to go too; she 
saw how entertaining the entertainment might be to 
those who understood the mystery of it, which she 
did not ; but Bittersweet, remarking afterwards that 
these gatherings at Mrs. Conolly's were not nearly so 
good as twenty or thirty years ago, she excused 
herself for finding it rather dull, and thought perhaps 
she had reason for the opinion. 

The next day she betook herself to visit Carrie 
Martin, one of the very few remaining to her of the 
band of enthusiastic friends with whom she corre- 
sponded at the date of her return to Hurtledale with 
John, now nearly seventeen years ago. They ex- 
changed letters and kept up their intimacy still. 
Carrie Martin had settled herself in London, and was 
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leading a life qaite to her own taste — &ee aiKi 
laborious in the direction that suited her. It was 
always predicted amongst her young companions that 
she would turn out something odd, and here was she 
now a genuine specimen of the literary working- 
woman— writbg to order on such uninteresting 
subjects as strikes, pawnbroking, early closing, and 
sanitary reform, and doing it well too — so well that 
her articles were one and all credited to a masculine 
hand Rachel felt no awe of her wisdom, but was 
very fond of Carrie on the principle of opposites 
agreeing ; for no two persons could have been more 
dissimilar. 

Bittersweet, who now saw her goddaughter's quaint 
friend for the first time, was half disposed to be 
angry with her for keeping C«Tie'8 virfcaes aU these 
years to herself: the vivacious old lady was charmed 
with the youngs one, and they would sit and talk 
together about the world and its ways in a satirical 
strain that was enough to make quiet folks' hair 
bristle. They were like flint and steel striking out 
sparks, and firing the tinder of all manner of flimsy 
&8hions and prejudices. 

The result of the acquaintance was an invitation to 
Carrie to visit Prior's Bank in the autumn ; in the 
meanwhile, Mrs. SaraGrrandage and Rachel were going 
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down to Claymire for a month while Alice was at Brook- 
fall for her holidays, and before Sinclair Ferrand set off 
for his year's tour in Egypt and Syria. The oppor- 
tunity of being at Claymire while these two were at 
home was thought by the excellent aunts quite in- 
ducement enough to bring their cousin Sara down 
into Devonshire ; and when she was tired of town, 
thither she turned her steps with Rachel, Clip, and 
Hanson in attendance, and took possession of the same 
lodgings as she had occupied on the occasion of her 
previous visit ten years before. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

THE SUNSHINE OF BBOOEFALL. 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
For transient sorrow's simple wiles. 
Praise, blame, lore, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

L 

Thebe were few places prettier or more thoroughly 
English in home character than the cottage at 
Brookfall when summer was in its prime. In winter 
it was too much alone and looked desolate under the 
shadow of the down^ but on a June morning it was 
like a picture out of romance-land with its wealth 
of flowers and fantastic overgrowth on thatched 
gable and rustic verandah. The brook ran down 
with diminished force at this time of year^ but the 
miniature cascade was so lovely amongst the fresh 
ferns and airy silver birches that Rachel Withers 
stood watching its foamy gambols for ever so long. 
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and thinking how the waters come down at Lodore ; 
all waters are akin and have family features of resem- 
blance^ for this little Fall was as merry and frolic- 
some in its play as was ever its big brother of the 
North. 

Miss Delia Ferrand espied her from the drawing- 
room window, and appearing in the garden, joined 
her where she loitered. The elder lady was looking 
admirably cheerful, and announced even before they 
had shaken hands or gone through any of the pre- 
liminaries of meeting that their dear girl was coming 
home on the morrow — the best of news this at Brook- 
fall, for it was never so pleasant as when its Sunshine 
was there. They then walked up to the house toge- 
ther, exchanging chat until they came to the plot 
where Miss Flora was busy amongst her flowers. 
She raised herself stiffly erect to repeat her sister's 
tidings, and for the next ten minutes the two old 
ladies talked rapidly one against the other, the 
beginning, the middle and the end of their excited 
discourse being the virtues, the charms, and the 
manifold accomplishments of their darling. They 
had apparently forgotten the fact that Rachel had 
seen her in town ; but it was very amusing to hear 
them trying to be judicious in their affectionate 
enthusiasm, each softly qualifying the other's praises 
VOL. n. 30 
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until between them Alice came out a bundle of sheer 
contradictions and inconsistencies. 

" She has the sweetest temper in the world," said 
Miss Floray which eulogy Miss Delia immediately 
moderated by adding, " but warrriy Flo' — on occasion 
even very warm ! " 

" So much the better," was the response, " I do 
not like your tepid, negative chairacters that never 
flashed out." Then, *^ She is certainly pretty — I 
am not one of those who profess to make no account 
of beauty, because it is only skin deep ; and as for 
her figure, it is grace itself." 

** Rather angular, Flo-, rather ai^lar as yetl" 
interposed Miss Delia, viewing her own comely 
contours with an air of connoisseurship. 

*^ What of that ? She has the framework of an 
elegant symmetry, and will be all the handsomer by- 
and-by for bemg pointed now — what do you expect 
at fifteen ? Not that she should be rounded into full 
beauty, surely?" 

" Her voice is ddicious, her music is excellent, her 
French accent is beyond reproach, her letters are the 
most amusing that were ever read; " and so on and so 
on did the benevolent ladies dikte, growing fervent 
over their subject and magnifying wilfulj madcap 
Alice into a very paragon before they let it drop. 
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They were in the height of this happy glorification 
when Sinclair Ferrand appeared, trampling his heed- 
less way over the velvet lawn in his hobnails. 

** Sinclair, Sinclair, can you not keep to the 
gravd walks," cried his annt Flora with hands 
uplifted in pathetic remonstrance. ** You leave hoof- 
marks all over the turf." The young man paused, 
then made three great bounds which landied him in 
the midst of them, brown, breathless and laughing. 
^ You tiresome boy, how often muat I tell you the 
same thing! Now then, what bring* you here at 
this time of day ? " 

" Nothing particular. The doctor is gone over to 
a meeting at Knowle, so I have come to see how you 
are getting on — and I want to know if Alice's pony 
is all right — is it up in the stable ? " Miss Delia 
answered that it was and he disappeared. 

A few minutes afterwards they saw him leading 
the high-spirited animal into the paddock, where he 
gave it a canter in preparation &r its young mistress's 
service. Miss Delia watched his manoeuvres with a 
countenance expressive of mingled admiration and 
distress, slowly shaking her head from time to time, 
and saying at last with a long-drawn sigh, ^^ It is 
indeed a pity ! " Miss Flora guessed what she was 
thinking of, and suddenly applying herself with 
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great vigour to an imaginary weed in a bed of 
verbena's exclaimed^ *^ It is trying — but, dear sister, 
we may not choose our crosses — they are sent" 

« I know that," replied Miss Delia, « but still I 
cannot help feeling it very grievous that he should be 
so determined on hiding his talent in the earth. 
When he can do anything in the way of head-work 
that he wills to do, is it not cruelly unjust to himself 
to let his powers lie waste ? I once dreamed he was 
going to be made archdeacon, and what is there to 
hinder him from attaining to that dignity, or even a 
higher, if he would only bethink himself and listen to 
reason ? " 

But Sinclair Ferrand was not one of those pliable 
characters who will listen to reason if it go against 
the bias of their nature. He was not planned for a 
bookworm, and a bookworm he would never be- 
come, notwithstanding his father's example and his 
own university successes. It was to the intense 
mortification and disappointment of his worthy aunts 
that he still adhered to his refusal to enter the 
church, where they thought a young man was most 
safe from the dangers and temptations of this wicked 
world ; although Miss Delia innocently betrayed that 
she had still an eye to the pomps and prizes therein 
to be won. If the doctor shared their regret he kept 
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it to himself. The young man was independent of 
work and fortune, and might well gratify his desire 
for a traveller's life. Already he had walked half 
over Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and our own romantic 
north and south-western counties; he had been in 
Spain and Italy, and was going to the East next 
month. His leading-strings were loosed for good 
now, and could never be put on again by the most 
pious and persistent of old ladies ; he was five-and- 
twenty, master of himself, and of a sufficient income 
from his mother's fortune, besides a liberal allowance 
from his father. Brookfall and Prior's Bank must 
both ultimately become his own, and meanwhile he 
was free as a bird on the wing ; coming and going as 
he listed — ^but generally as Alice came and went. 
He was a tawny, powerful young giant to look at, 
built to grapple with strange perils by forest and 
wilderness, but the fact that he had high mental 
powers besides only made his resolution to run away 
from the ambitious chances of civilized life the 
greater grief to the proud and affectionate aimts. 
The men of their family had all been scholars. 

Mrs. Sara Grandage for her part sympathized in 
his election. A life of adventure must be delightful. 
One imagines poetry in that; while the successful 
careers of the great wiseacres at home, come they to 
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ever such fame and dignity, are built up chiefly of 
prose, prose, prose ! The most envied and powerful 
of them all must* labour as hard as a galley-slave 
chained to his oar, and feel perhaps sometimes as 
littk lo^e for their labour. 



II. 

A day or two affcer Alice came home to Brookfall 
for her holidays Rachel Withers walked up thither 
to tea by invitation ; her godmamma preferred re- 
maining alone— Miss Delia had been with her 
talking all the morning. Just as they were sitting 
down to table, in dropped quite unexpectedly Mr. 
Wallis from Eiiowle, and joined the feminine group, 
not entirely to the satisfaction of the younger 
members of it; for he was one of those men who, 
wherever he went, left ruffled sensations, gloom and 
discouragement behind him. He was Alice's pecu- 
Kar aversion, for she always thought he aggravated 
Sinclair's delinquencies, and vexed his aunts on his 
account more than every other person and circum- 
stance added together. He began in his usual way 
by inquiring what were the young man's plans for 
his next wild-goose chase. 

" Nothing is changed of them since we saw you 
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last — ^he leaves England again next month," replied 
Miss Delia tragically. 

** It has struck me lately that his views are im- 
settled," said Mr. Wallis lugubriously. "Is he 
getting any ideas of Rome into his head ? He is full 
of the pride of his secular knowledge, and if he does 
not go over to Popery, mark my words, he will go ' 
over to nothing — he will go over to nothing — which so 
many young men are doing." 

"No need to fear either the one or the other," 
replied Miss Flora with spirit. " His feelings are 
genuine and his judgment is sound. He will not easily 
be beguiled or misled. I have faith in Sinclair*8 
principles, his sense, and his training." 

"They are just blind guides — blind guides, my 
friend, notliing better! If he felt himself weak, 
ignorant, uncultured, dull, I should have ten times 
more reliance on his stability. It is your fine minds 
that most often go astray." 

" There I believe yoo," murmured Miss Delia 
sorrowfully ; " there, indeed, I believe you." It is 
marvellous in what nonsense people will acquiesce if it 
be only advanced with the voice of authority. 

When Mr. Wallis was gone. Miss Delia proceeded 
to expatiate on some of his texts, with a considerable 
amount of self-contradiction; for it was patent 
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to all the world that she was as proud as possible 
of her nephew's university honours, though at this 
moment she professed to regard them as his most 
dangerous snare. 

*^ If he had failed when he went up for his degree, 
perhaps the himiiliation might have been for his 
good," said she sadly ; *^ failure is good for all of us, 
but especially it might have been good for him !" 

**0h, auntie Dee, how can you say so, when it 
would have made him ashamed and unhappy ? " cried 
Alice, uplifting the voice of keen remonstrance. "And 
it would have grieved you too, and disappointed the 
doctor. You would have accused him of idleness 
then — but he worked hard and deserved what he won. 
He is fifty times nicer and wiser as he is than if he 
were made into a copy of that Mr. Wallis 1 " 

"You are speaking foolishly, Alice. Nobody 
wishes to see Sinclair other than he is except hettet^ ; 
and even you, silly child, will not dare to say 
he is without need of improvement. * Learning 
puffeth up.' " 

" But he is not puffed up ! he is quite as simple as 
ever he was. Little wits are puffed up, but nothing 
could make our Sinclair so small as to be conceited. 
Really wise men are never conceited." 

"I did not say they were; but Sinclair is not a 
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really wise man. He is out of boyhood certainly, 
but in character, experience, and knowledge of the 
serious responsibilities of life he is almost as much 
a baby as yourself." 

" Would you like his hair to turn grey in a single 
night, aunt Delia? You have told me often we 
go on learning every hour we live.'* 

" So we do, Sunshine, so we do," interposed Miss 
Flora. " We must give Sinclair time ; if he be 
wayward and too firmly set on his own will now, a 
few years may alter him. We would rather have 
kept him safe amongst us, and have seen him 
following soberly in his father's steps, but with the 
eagerness of youth for variety he is bent on spending 
what we think an unprofitable life. We deplore his 
taste, but none of us would be justified in demanding 
from him a complete sacrifice of it Perhaps when 
he is older, and we are quite old, he may return home 
and settle peaceably." 

^^What I feel most is that he should throw liim- 
self away," said Miss Delia, returning to the charge. 
*^ If he had been wooden-spoon or whatever they 
call the last man on the list, he could Iiave ridden 
and rowed over the world just as well as a wrangler. 
It is like 80 much labour lost. When he was a 
little boy in ankle-straps I set my heart on his taking 
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ordeis and doing his Father^s work in the vineyard; 
when he went to fiogbj my thoughts went with him, 
and to Cambridge also, though hy that time he had 
begun to manifest his strangely restless propensities. 
Still I hoped even against hope, and made it the 
theme of many prayers until the dear doctor, in 
announcing to us his son's degree, warned us that we 
must give up looking to see him ever a minister of 
the Gospel. No one can imagine what my disappoint- 
ment has been and is ; for besides being his aunt, I 
am also his godmother, and it seems as if I had failed 
in the performance of my duty towards him." 

** Failure fe good for all of us," murmured Alice, 
mischievously applying Miss Delia's words to her 
own case, and feeling the moment she had done so 
that she had done naughtily. In a spasm of tender 
remorse she began immediately to caress and kiss the 
worthy old lady, protested that she did not mean it, 
that she wished Sinclair could travel to please himself 
and at the same time stay at home to please them ; 
and then by way of getting quite clear of the subject, 
she diverged unexpectedly to the very objectionable 
lilac tint of her auntie's cap-ribbons, pronouncing it 
ugly, washed-out, and with no sense in it Miss Delia 
accepted the amende very affectionately, and then 
suggested a chapter from a tedious «|^itual biography 
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to doae the dtscnssionj which it did most eSoctxmOj, 
for at the first word, Alioe eyaporated, whether by 
door or window nobody was alert enough to notiee^ 
leaving her aunts and Rachel Withers to enjoy the 
improving work by tliemselves. 

As Rachel was going home an hour later, she meit 
Alice walking back to Brook&ll under the oonvoy 
of the doctor and his son^ a wreath of black briony 
twined round her liat and a gigantic fern-spray in 
her hand. She looked very bonnie, very &ntastic» 
and in very high spirits, and had apparently quite 
forgotten all the serious part of the evening. Whan 
she forsook her aunts' society, ^e had betaken herself 
to the rectory in qa^t of more cheerful company 
than theirs^ made heavier by the Reverend Joseph 
WooUey's story; fiwr when they met Rachel the 
doctor asked her if the biography had been shelved 
for the nighty and Alice with a naughty sparkle in 
her eyes, added, — 

'^ If it is not I shall stay out in the shrubbery ; it 
is too dull and affected to be borne." 

"Tut, tut, little Miss Critic!" cried the doctor. 
" Speak reverently of reverend persons. Josepli 
Woolley was no doubt a valuable man in his way." 

" But I don't like his way ; there is itoo much 
whine in it," retorted she. "It reads as if the 
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person who wrote it was crying all the time ; and he 
takes such trouble to prove that this is a wicked, 
miserable world, when he had really a great share of 
good luck in it, and met with kind friends wherever 
he went. If he had been one of the poor starved 
curates with ten children he might have bemoaned 
himself, but his living at Swineford was very fat. 
Do you know, I believe he was too well oflf from the 
beginning to the end of his life ever to be quite 
aware of it" 

** What fern is this, you minute cynic ? Exercise 
your young wits on the vegetable kingdom a while 
longer, before you begin to give out your views 
on human nature," said the doctor. " What do you 
know about it ? " 

*^No more than what I learn from the spiritual 
biographers," replied she. *^ We are going through 
a regular course of them, so I shall be wonderfully 
wise by-and-by." 

^^My dear Simshine, you will always be some- 
thing of a goose," the doctor rejoined; and so 
they shook hands with Rachel and parted, Alice 
still catching the last word and saying, that goose 
though she might be, not one pen-feather of 
hers should ever fall into the fingers of religious 
biographers. 
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In this little colloquy Alice betrayed one of her 
perversities which was almost more than all the rest 
distressing to the excellent ladies at BrookFall. They 
had brought her up as far as they were able on an 
exclusive diet of good books — no stories, legendary 
lore, fairy-tales or secular poetry had been allowed 
to her at home ; Mary Comwell gave a wider range 
— Scott and Shakspeare were found on her study 
shelves and not forbidden; and the consequences 
were now appearing in Alice's disgust at the colour- 
less, prosy literature which was chiefly patronized 
at Brookfall. She was an imaginative girl, her 
mind was growing, and on the spare and meagre 
food then afforded to it, it would not grow straight ; 
Miss Delia during these present holidays was sys- 
tematically doing her endeavours to nip all the 
child's flowers of fancy in the bud, and the result 
was a breaking forth in a much worse direction — 
sarcasm was blooming on the pretty lips of fifteen 
in a very unusual fashion, surprising, hurting and 
shocking her friends continually; for nature will 
out in one shape or another, tread its strength down 
as resolutely as we will. It is a blessing to women 
to be possessed of fair intellectual culture, and with 
a little unprejudiced direction Alice would have 
acquired it well and wisely; as it was, she got it 
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by hook and by crook^ and in s^ite of hindrances, 
bixt not without many a aeiioua diffiemlty with her 
anints. 



IIL 

One evening again' soon after tfiis^ Mw. Sara 
Grandage and her goddaughter having spent the 
day^ at Brookfall, Rachel ended it hy going np into 
the glen wood with Miss Delia and Alice — Alice 
being in one of her freakiek moods, wheir Ae was 
pleasandy disposed to make belJeve all manner of 
nonsense, and to mffle her aant'» sobriety most 
teaaingly. But let her be ever so worrying, it was 
atoost impossible to be cross with her, Mibs^ Delia 
looked exceedingly solemn before tl^ set out, and 
shook her head disapprovingly whenever Alice glanced 
at her, which the provoking puira did very often, and 
in h©p most provoking way; and when they had 
got deep into the wood, and the excellent old lady 
was half-way through some good discourse of no 
particular tendency, she audaciously proposed that 
they dbould have a fairy hunt I 

** It is broad daylight yet, and they have all got 
femseed and walk invisible; but don't be discouraged, 
auntie Dee," cried she, with a demure air of serious- 
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ness, "only follow where I lead, ami we are sure 
to come on some traces of them." And then i^e 
ms^rshalled her elders through a tangledom of ferns 
and bushes, turning her little crazy pate every now 
and then to admonish them, of matters concerning 
their safety. " Take care where you step," cried 
she, with warning gesture; "there, in that grey 
lichen cup lurks a sparkish fellow, who would fain 
trip you up ignominiously upon this hidden stone, 
wrought over with exquisite fretwork of moss^ Do 
not snatch heedlessly at any floating sprays, or the 
wilful elves that cluster in every blossom may punish 
your temerity with a thorn in your palm ; but espe^ 
cially take heed to your eyes, for that wicked 
bramble with the booked spines likes notiiing better 
than to dash himself in the faces of curious explorers, 
and cause them to turn back, lest they should dis- 
cover the secret clue that leads to fairy queen's 
bower." 

" What a chatterbox it is I " ejacalafted Miss Delia. 
" I wish bramble would catch you ! " 

" No chance of it," retorted Alice* " He piques 
himself mightily on his fidelity, and guards the 
approaches to the lab3nrinth with jealous care, but 
if we go warily and creep low we shall outwit him 
yet ; strong, and tough, and well-armed as he fancies 
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himself." And here, being heedless of where she 
went, she almost fell over the bared root of a tree, 
recovering herself with some difficulty, just in time 
to avoid stumbling against Sinclair Ferrand, who 
was returning from Knowle through the glen wood. 
The sun was now going down, so they joined him 
and all went on their way home together — ^the two 
young ones in advance, and rejoicing apparently in 
each other's company. 

Miss Delia had betrayed by an unusual silence 
ever since she started out for the walk that she had 
a heavy burden on her mind, and as soon as Alice 
and her nephew were beyond ear-shot, she opened 
it to Rachel with a woeful gravity. 

" Sunshine's nonsense is longer than her tongue — 
far longer," said she, in a voice that almost faltered. 
*' Flora and I have often speculated what she does 
with a pen in her hand so often, and now we have 
found out — she ccymposesP 

Rachel received the painful intelligence with be- 
coming seriousness. '^ Slit composes ! " echoed the 
quiet body, at a loss for other words adequate to 
the occasion, and thinking all the while that her 
friend Mary Cornwell was to blame for giving en- 
couragement to this pernicious tendency. 

" Yes ; " and Miss Delia waved her head dolorously. 
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** Poetry?" then suggested Rachel in the tone of 
an anxious inquirer. 

"No, worse — they get over poetry," was the 
answer. " If you will not mind the wasted time 
I should like you to read it The discovery has 
been almost too much for dear Flora. She thinks, 
and so do I, that if the child can break out into 
such fantastic rigmaroles after the careful brmging 
up she has had' here, there is a very bad prospect 
before her if the day should ever come when she 
must turn her talents to something profitable." And 
here the distressed old lady drew from her pocket a 
tiny manuscript roll, which Rachel weighed in her 
hand as one way of testing its merits, and finding 
it very light, she said reassuringly that, at all events, 
there was not much of it 

*^ Not much of it," repeated Miss Delia grievously ; 
'^ there had not need be much I Fays, and elves, 
and sprites, and all sorts of nonsense I Where she 
has got her ideas fi:om it is quite impossible to guess. . 
Neither Flora nor I can charge it upon our con- . 
sciences that we ever put a fairy-tale into her hands . 
in her life. We disapprove of works of fiction and 
imagination so strongly, that I could find in my 
heart to wish there had never been one written! 
I must write to Miss Comwell to desu:e her to . 
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exercise a mixcli stricter superTision over the child's 
leisure reading than she has done; for I am sure 
she has had hold of books Ae ought not — ^who knows 
but they may have been novels t " 

Rachel^ who was very far from sharing this pre- 
jiidice, tried to insinuate that when young folks ^ow 
a decided hankering after that kind of mental refresh- 
ment it would perhaps be wise to gratify them with 
a judicious selection ; but Miss Delia only sighed 
aad shook her head again^ being too deeply depressed 
to argue the question at aU just tb^i. Rachel 
therefore carried home Alice's little fantasia and read 
it for h^ godmamma's amusement They both 
laughed oyer it heartily, and Bittersweet fully appre- 
ciated her cousin Delia's horror when she discovered 
her proteged*8 leisure trifling. The damsel, at school 
or elsewhere, had clearly enjoyed her readings of 
Shahspeare, Spenseoiv and others ; for die had stolen 
the names of some of the fairies of old^ and set them 
to their midsummer spcnrts with new ones of their kin 
to whom she herself had stood godmother, giving 
them all manner of fimtastical titles. 

But though it was a high tran^ression of their 
rulesy it was impossible to avoid thinking that the 
excellent di ladies at &rook£dl treated Alice's 
fanciful escapade with much more seriousness than it 
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de6€arved» The sparkling little person received a 
sol^nn. lecture one morning shortlj after she was 
found out in the presence of Mrs. Sara Grandage and 
Rachel Withers, which they were bound to acknow- 
ledge had no more effect on her than was — to be 
expected. She looked droll^ and heaved big, weariful 
sighs^ and beat impatiently on the floor with her foot, 
and was all over one quiver of fun and vivacity when 
they began; but the good aunts were too deeply 
wounded in their pet prejudices to allow her to 
triumph over them in her usual despotic fashion. 

" We wish you to lay it to heart, dear Alice, that 
no profit can ever come out of such idleness as thisj'^ 
said Miss Delia, tapping the edge of the table with 
the tiny manuscript roll, and then using it to rub her 
dear old nose^ on which a fly had perched for a 
moment ^^ Reflect on the value of time— once 
wasted, we can never redeem it What does the 
busy bee in the hymn teach you ? And then think 
of the necessity there is that you should be aoHcL** 

Here Alice seemed very much depressed, and 
deliberately pricked her forefinger with a briar till it 
bled. " What mischief is the child after now ? " in- 
terposed Miss Flora, detecting her in the act ^ Solid, 
indeed, expect Aer to be solid ! Ask foam to be solid I 
She is much more like one of her own whimsical 
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sprites. By-ihe-by, AUce^ have you gone on with the 
biography of the Reverend Joseph Woolley, as I 
desired you to do ? ** 

Alice hesitated, her lips twittered, then broke into 
an irrepressible smile as she said. Yes, she had. 

"And have you tried the profitable exercise I 
suggested — have you epitomized any portion of it ? " 
To this also Alice answered, " Yes." " Let me see 
it, my pet, bring it here at once ; now I shall begin 
to have some hope for you ! " Miss Flora spoke in 
a cheerful tone, and Miss Delia^s countenance 
brightened while the culprit went to fetch the fruits 
of her obedience. 

She was absent several minutes, and when she 
reappeared the struggle of pretty audaciousness and 
terror in her face was most amusing. She darted 
a queer glance at Bittersweet, whose sympathy she 
saw she had enlisted, and then, standing demurely in 
front of Miss Flora's table, presented her offering. 
Miss Flora immediately rubbed her spectacles and 
put them on, and with a pleased expression began to 
peruse the written page. At first she looked puzzled, 
then startled, and finally she dropt the paper as if it 
burnt her fingers, exclaiming with tears in her voice, 
" Oh, you wicked puss, how did you dare f " 
" What has she done ? " gasped Miss Delia. 
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'^ She has put it into blank verse. Read it, sister 
dear I " and Miss Delia read: — 

This is the stoiy, trae and long and prosy, 
Of a good man who lately lived and died. 
Barren it is of incident or wit, 
And dnll as death proverbial. 
Once he was wicked, moderately so. 
Never outraging crisp proprieties 
With rampant vice ; but wicked as are all, 
** A miserable sinner" in the conmion sense. 
He had the noblest mind, the purest heart, 
That e'er embellished Christian character. 
His countenance was intellectual, full of grace. 
Humble, benignant, gentle, kind, and grave, 
His virtue strict, but sweetly amiable ! 
High-bred and courteous, and a scholar he, 
Who leant to sceptics when he was a youth, 
But in maturer years embraced the truth. 



cs 



Stop, Delia, stop, I cannot bear any more of it ! " 
cried Miss Flora, shuddering and pressing her hands 
over her ears. 

Miss Delia laid the awM document aside with 
a groan, and poor Alice stood before them, looking 
the very picture of convicted, rebellious naughtiness ; 
once she stretched forth her hand to repossess herself 
of her delectable exercise, but she only got her 
knuckles rapped with the paper-knife as Miss Flora 
laid an embargo on it and said — ^^ No, Alice ; not 
until after the doctor has seen it." 

''And this you think a suitable preparation for 
your future life, do you, Alice ? " asked Miss Delia, 
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softening into Christian pity for what began to look 
almost like a case of rmimprovable wickedness. 

*^ I am sure I don't know,** said the child, at her 
wits' end. 

"What can you be made into with such wrong 
views and feelings ?" urged Miss Flora. 

*^ I will not be made into a governess," murmured 
Alice. 

" But there is nothing else that a lady can be." 

" Then I will not be aladyl" and wearing an air of 
desperate defiance, the culprit rushed out of the room. 

A few moments of grieving mlence ensued, which 
Miss Flora broke by saying despondently, *^ What is 
to become of her ? " 

"It is to be hoped somegoodmacn will marry her?" 
sighed Miss Delia. 

" And a nice handful be will get!" r«^nded her 
sister with plaintive irony. 

And so on, and so on, they prosed until, if their 
two listeners had notki»>wn dear little Sunshine, they 
might have supposed her planned by nature to fall into 
all manner of mischie£ The old ladies drooped sow 
and then into these moods of discouragement about 
her. In their systematic judiciousness tiiey had 
ever kept it before Alice's eyes that a time might 
come wl^n she would have to depend upon and 
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provide for herself; and to this ^d they had givea 
her what they considered to be a wise education ; 
but no one could look at the beautifiil, wilful girl 
now without seeing that she had been far too nnich 
petted and indulged ever to bear the ordeal of being 
thrust forth on the world on her own resources. No 
one was ever less fitted for ii 

Dr. Ferrand's verdict on Sunshine's iniquity when 
he became apprised of it was not over severe. He said 
she must not make any more parodies of religions 
biographies — that was all; and advised that she 
should not be permitted to read that style of literature 
until she was better able to appreciate it De- 
cidedly the wicked litde moiskej gained by her 
wickedness ; and Sinclair privately reported to 
Bittersweet that his &ther had wished she were 
a boy, when he would have taken her in hand 
himself and made som^ii^ clever out of her. 
Such leniency of judgment Miss Delia regarded a« 
extremely mischievous; and some disagreeable daily 
task to do being one unalterable article of her code for 
moral training, Alice was set now every mornrng 
to pucker a seam for an hour, which perhaps she 
detested even more than the Woolley ordeal. 

It was impossible for Rachel Withers not to 
sympathize in the fracfious creature's feelings, and 
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not to endeavour to ameliorate them during a brief 
visit she paid with her godmamma to Brookfall, by 
reading aloud something pleasant while Alice sewed. 
Sintram delighted her, but Miss Delia happening to 
overhear a little mystical bit^ remarked that she 
did not like its tone, and begged Rachel to entertain 
the child with a few pages of Proverbial Philosophy 
instead. But the penitential hour was nearly up 
when she spoke, so Rachel just finished the chapter of 
Sintram, and then deposited it in her work-basket. 
Alice's hand was immediately stretched forth to take 
possession of the little paper-covered book, but at the 
same time she said : ^^ Aunt Delia, I must read this 
tale to the end ; I shall never rest till I do." 

** You know our wishes, Alice, but it seems you 
do not care to please us," was the calmly reproachful 
answer. 

*?Yes, I do wish to please you; but dear, dear 
auntie, don't make it so hard ! " pleaded Alice, by no 
means reUnquishing her designs on the book. 

^* You intend to have your own way." 

*^ I cannot read good books for ever I They make 
me feel wicked and satirical. Yes, they do, aunt 
Delia, very.^ 

** That is because of your own evil, corrupt, un- 
regenerate nature, poor child ! " 
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*' I am not evil — I am not corrupt 1 But what is 
there in Mr. Woolley, or Mr. Nully, or Mr. Tully, to 
amuse or instruct me ? " 

'' I do not know who Mr. Nully and Mr. Tully 
are, Alice ; but from Mr. Woolley you might gain 
lessons of patience and sobriety that you greatly 
need. You are in a very sad way if you do not feel 
the profound sinfulness of your own poor heart, and 
your want of help from above to cleanse and sanctify 
it'' 

Poor Alice was now in for a sermonette and she 
got it. Miss Delia closed her eyes, bated her breathy 
and prosed on for a long quarter of an hour; the 
child going through each phase of impatience, weari- 
ness, sullenness, and dejection which being preached 
at in this fashion invariably produces. At last Miss 
Delia made an end, when Alice laid down the book 
but said, with quiet resolution, " I would rather defy 
you than deceive you, aunt Delia, and I mean to read 
the story through." 

Even Rachel was startled at this frank dis- 
obedience^ and laid her hand on her property to 
remove it, but Miss Delia, making a virtue of 
necessity, said, "Let her have it — if you do not, 
Sinclair will. But in future, dear Miss Withers, 
bring no such books in her way. Was I not justified 
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in saTing tiiat they are 9o great a temptation to the 
young that I could find inmy heart to wish no work 
of imagination had ever been written.'' 

^ No, Delia, yoa are not justified in saying any- 
thing of the kind/' interposed Mrs. Sara Grandage, 
^o had witnessed the scene with gradually rising 
displeasure. ^Neither are you justified in driving 
Alice to revdlt by layii^ on her restrictions that 
her nature will not bear* You might deal so with a 
stock or a stone, but not with one of her mould." 

Fortonatdy Alice had quitted the room, for Miss 
Delia was too much astonidiied at this abmpt inter- 
ferenoe with her authority and dogmas to have her 
faculties ready at call for a reply. She sat dumb 
and did not recover from the shock of &e rebuke for 
the whole day after. She had a great respect &r her 
ooufdn Sara's common-sense and practical wisdom, 
and it was noticed that two or three old novels, 
written in the form of letters, soon afterwards made 
their appearance in the drawing-room. Bittersweet 
caught the first glimpse (^ them, reoogmzed there 
Miss Clarissa Harlowe, Miss Byron, and other 
fidends of her youth, and counselled their immediate 
)»tireniient into private life again. 

^We don\ lock our girls up in this generatibn, 
my dear, bnt we keep then: thoughts as pure as 
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may be," said she. f^ Richardson might be very 
moral reading for our mothers, but I call him a 
sickly writer. Alice would find him dull too — 
steer clear of novels before Miss Ansten and Scott ; 
if you would like me to make you out a list of 
amusing wholesomes, I will do it" 

Miss Delia replied grievously that there was no 
need to trouble her — Sinclair would only be too glad 
to supply Alice if she was to be allowed to fill her 
head with bubbles; and the task was delegated to 
Sinclair aopordingly. After this Alice might be 
seen any hour of the day when she was not ridings 
walking, or eating, with her nose buried in a book of 
romance or poetry ; and tin^ effect was soon pein* 
ceptible in a sweetening of her temper and a sofianing 
of her propensity to sarcasm. She found the peopk 
in Miss Austen's books much more like those she 
knew than the lay figures in the religious biographies, 
and was therefore not tempted to quiz them as 
pretending to be better than human nature. But her 
general taste was for something with a higher strain 
of poetry in it than Miss Austen could reach; for at 
fifteen the world is full of promise which has all the 
bloom on it yet, and the chime of sweet verses makes 
jdeasanter music at diat time of life than tiie shrewdest 
prose. 
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IV. 

Bat apart from her taste for light readmgy Alice 
had other weaknesses to correct She was yerj 
ingenious in the art of provoking — ^that her most 
cordial admirers were forced to admit 

Thronghont the previous winter and q[xring all the 
world round about Knowle had been diligentlj em- 
broidering screens^ penwipers^ and other odds and 
ends^ for the restoration of the tower of the church ; 
or rather for the bazaar which was to be held in 
aid of the fund for that purpose. Rachel Withers 
had been asked to contribute^ and Alice had been 
made reluctantly to furnish her quota since she came 
home; and the spoils having now been all sent in 
to Miss Delia Ferrand, as vice-president of the fancy- 
feir, were duly laid out in the study for the mutual 
inspection of the workers before being finally dis- 
patched to Enowle^ where the bazaar was to be held. 

The morning after they were so arranged^ the 
good aunts went in to admire their neighbours* 
beautiful handiwork^ and having incautiously left 
Alice behind on retiring, she could not refrain her 
fingers from mischief. Sinclair Ferrand arrived 
most inopportunely to aid her^ and what did she do 
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bat dress hiin up into what she called a Bazaar 
Trophy — that is, she pinned him all over with 
cushions, anti-macassars, screens, and other wool 
ware, and then ushered him into the drawing-room 
where the aunts were sitting in the solemn state of a 
morning call from little Mr. More. Neither of the 
delinquents knew that he was there, and they both 
looked rather silly and abashed; for Mr. More was 
the prime mover of the Fancy Fair, as he was, 
indeed, of all public matters in the neighbourhood ; 
and being a person of rather touchy feelings he was 
not likely to see his last great effort made fun of 
without betraying his annoyance. Having entered, 
however, Sinclair scorned to retreat, and stood like a 
string-jack, his arms outstretched and dangling with 
frippery, a tasselled cushion on his tawny head, and 
his back covered with banner-screens in poppies and 
roses. 

" Alice 1** cried Miss Delia, in a voice of acute 
reproach. 

" How do you do. Miss Alice ? " said the visitor, 
rising with tender formality to shake hands. 

« Very well, thank you," answered Alice, demure 
as six years old ; and then giving her head a pretty 
confused toss, she backed into a recess of one of 
the windows, whither her trophy followed her, and 
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reddesely aat down on a most elaborate piece by 
Miss Crispe that garnished his coat* 

Mr. More looked very red and embarrassed ; there 
waa no joke in the afiair to him-^notbing but a 
deGberate insult planned and executed wholly and 
solely by **tliat red<*baired young fellow," aa he 
designated Sinclair Ferraud; for whom, nobody 
could guess why, he had a manifest repugnance. 
Sinclair perversely recorered his countenance the 
moment he saw how vext the punctilious visitor was, 
and appealed to him with serene audacity to say 
whether he did not think perambulatuig trophies 
such as himsdf would not be a novd and attractive 
feature at the bazaar. 

'^ There ought to be two of us, and we might take 
the money at the door," suggested he. ^^I would 
wear the cushions, screens^ and heavy goods* and 
you might be decked out in the light gear of k^e- 
holders, mats, pen-wipers, and sUppers." 

*^ Are you aware of the serious ulterior object of 
this benevolent sale, young sir?" demanded Mr. More 
in a tone of pique. 

^' Yes, we are ^ing to rebuild the tower of 
Knowle Church." 

'^And you think that a fit subject for mockery 
and ridicule ? I am sorry for yoo." 
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^I am afraid Alice is most to blame," interposed 
Miss Flora. *^ Go away^ Sinclair, and take off the 
things before they are spoilt" 

Her nephew was gracefoUj retirii^ in obedience 
to orders when Miss Delia looking after him, forgot 
for a moment his enormiiaes in admiration of the 
display on his broad shoulders. 

^' Oh, dear ! how very effective those poppies are. 
Stand still, Sinclair — ^yes, they are very effective, 
very handsome indeed ; don't you think so. Flora ? 
Perhaps a little more floss silk wonld have improved 
them, bat it is hard to say. Now what price should 
you affix to that piecie, Mr. More — five guineas ? " 

** Not less than five guineas certainly," replied he, 
stiffly regarding the trophy through his glasses. 

^ Turn round, Sinclair, let aunt Flora look at her 
famous cushion," said Alice, hex courage beginning 
to revive; but Miss Flora, conscious of the visitor's 
cold disapproval of the spectacle cried out, " No, 
IK) ; " she had seen her own cuahiooi often enough, 
and they were to go away. 

As the pair vanished both the old ladies smiled, 
but Mr. More sighed audibly. 

*^ Children will be children," said Miss Flora with 
gentle consideration. 

" Yes, we cannot expect to put old heads on young 
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shoulders," added Miss Delia, " though perhaps 
since Sinclair has taken his degree and come out a 
high wrangler. Sunshine should learn to treat him 
with more respect; but he encourages her, and that is 
the truth." 

Perhaps it was : at all events he did not look an 
unwilling victim. 

That was Alice's last prank at home for some 
time to come, however. A few days afterwards 
Mrs. Sara Grandage and Rachel left Claymire, and 
carried her with them as far as London, when she 
was again safely deposited in Miss Comwell's care. 
Smclair Ferrand remained little more than a week 
behind them, and then pruned his wings for a long 
flight in the East After he was gone the people at 
Brookfall and the rectory led a very quiet life, and 
would often have been thankftil for a visit from him, 
or for a capricious gleam of their Sunshine. When 
they were absent no single fault they had was 
remembered— nothing but their youth, their bright- 
ness, and their gay company. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

RACHEL WITHERS MAKES A THIRD START IN LIFE. 
Take her for all in all we shall not look upon her Uke again. 

I. 

When Mrs. Sara Grandage and Rachel Withers 
went home to Prior's Bank the harvest was just 
beginning, and the moors were in bloom. This was 
Carrie Martin's leisure season, and she was glad to 
make her holiday with them. She stayed a months 
enjoying long rides, idleness, pleasant company, good 
books and an excellent table as a person living 
habitually in dull London lodgings cannot help 
enjoying the delights of country life. When she 
left, the leaves were at the change, and the cold 
dark days of winter were advancing. But at Prior's 
Bank a gloomier home-cloud attended their drawing 
on than any outside. 

Bittersweet fell ill, and about midway in November 
took to her room, and soon after to her bed. It 
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began by-and-by to dawn on Rachel's mind that 
she would never quit it again. She did not suffer 
pain^ but she lost her strength and was quite feeble, 
though even then her spirits did not fail her. 
Dr. Beane gave it as his opinion that she would 
linger a long wMle. The slow winter wore through, 
spring budded^ summer bloomed^ and autumn faded 
again^ and she still lived. Rachel's was a weary 
vigil, but she kept it with devotion. Miss Delia 
Ferrand and Sinclair came down into Hurtledale to 
see their kinswoman soon after the young man's 
retun^ &om thei Sast, but Bittersweet was glad to 
know th^m gooe agaii?. Prior's Bank wa$ dull with 
its mistress bed-ridden. 

A second Christmas went oveir, and anoAer new- 
year began simile to the last 

One night in January Rachel sat thinking by the 
firelight while her godmamma lay wakdTul^ watching 
h^ between the curtains. Presentily she was bidden 
to read the Address of Nature in one of Montaigne's 
!Elssaysk — ** Que phUasopher c^eat apprmdre i mourir^^ 
a great favourite of the old lady's, which Rachel 
had read so often that she knew it by heart When 
it was ended they had a grave talk which Bitter- 
sweet began. Rachel would have checked h&c and 
c}]^ered her, but she refused to be silenced. "My 
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dear chUd," said she, "how little you profit by- 
philosophy. I am going my way saiisfied — I hare 
not made out many things clearly, bat enou^ to 
live by and die by. I am growing tired after 
travelling these sevemty-eight years, and am not 
sorry to be within sight of rest. But now I want 
to know what you will do when I am gone ? " 

Rachel sat on the edge of the bed, her hand lying 
on her godmamma's white, withered fingers. She 
did not immediately answer, and Bittersweet, looking 
wistfully in her face, asked again, '^ What shall you 
do. Dumpling, when I am gone ? ^ 

Then Rachel told her she had no plans for herself 
— absolutely none. She fancied her old Mend felt 
relieved; she was silent for a minute or two, and 
then she went on. " I should not have liked to hear 
you had; nobody likes their death to be made a 
nucleus for new plans, but mine cannot be far off 
now, my feet are so cold; and therefore I want to 
give you a bit of advice, my dear. Have a home 
of your •wiL Living about amongst your kinsfi^Ik 
might be pleasant for a time, but not for a per- 
manence. As far as means go, you will be com- 
fortably independent, and a woman has more 
consideration in the world and greater liberty who 
possesses a home of her own, than one who spends 
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her time and her money from house to house as a 
hanger-on amongst friends." 

True enough no doubt^ Rachel allowed; but she 
could not play at deciding, and she hoped even 
against hope that the need for decision might still 
be far distant. Her godmamma went on again, 
*^ There is, in fact, no one who has a claim upon 
you, and I have been thinking if that pretty little 
cottage at Claymire where we lodged were your 
own, you might spend your winters and springs 
there; it is warmer than Hurtledale, and would 
suit you better. You are not so strong as you used 
to be — I often hear you coughing in the night." 

Rachel let her scheme, and devise, and settle, 
seeing that it satisfied her ; but the idea of living 
at Claymire chiefly did not approve itself to her — 
it was too far from Katherine, John and the children. 
She did not say so, however, and Bittersweet taking 
her silence for agreement, gave a hint to her lawyer ; 
and when she next heard of it the little cottage was 
hers. " I trust it may be a long while before I need 
to take possession," said she. 

Towards the end of the month fell Rachel's birth- 
day, and nobody remembered it or wished her many 
happy returns I These anniversaries seemed to come 
round very fast now that she was past the confines 
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of middle-age; and she was sometimes almost 
ashamed of herself for feeling so young at heart 
when there was a suspicious line tracing itself be- 
tween her eyebrows, and her hair was all mingled 
with grey. But she was a comely woman at eight- 
and-thirty as Bittersweet predicted of her at eighteen ; 
bright and cheerful when there was no present 
distress, and overflowing with ready kindness to all 
in need of it. 

What a strangely level, easy life she had led since 
she was twenty, and what a flat stretched out before 
her in the future 1 It had been like gliding along a 
groove at a very safe, slow pace, while others whom 
she knew — Carrie Martin, for instance — ^had encoun- 
tered such awful ups and downs, and unexpected 
jerks and collisions. Where Rachel had one event 
to recollect, Carrie had a score ; and Carrie would 
by no means have changed fates with her she knew ; 
she would have been dulled to death in Rachel's 
monotony of comfort, and Rachel would just as 
surely have been beaten to death in Carrie's incessant 
conflicts with a perverse fortune. 

We do not acknowledge it early, perhaps, but 
when we get well on our life's journey, we most of us 
begin to see that we have been led by the road for 
which we were best shod. Rachel had murmured 
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often at ber own dull, smooth course in secret^ but 
in the fiice df coming^ change and sorrow^ ahe felt 
that God had dealt with her well and wisely in not 
letting her fare over rough and dangerous places too 
frequently* She had not the strength, the nerve, or 
the fortitude for a very troublesome life, and in 
mercy she had been spared its temptations. 

II. 

When March came» it was vain for Rachel to 
strive any loiter to shut her eyes against the truth. 
Dear old Bittersweet was dwining away fast. Never 
a day passed now that she did not refer te the time 
when she should be goney and her god-daughter 
would be alone. Still her good spirits survived, 
which was mcnre than could be said for Rachers. 
There was obbb consolation, even for her however — 
Bittersweet did not suffer either in body or in mind. 
She was prostrate with weakness, but she was com- 
posed. Even Miss Ddia Ferrand, who came down 
te Prior's Bank again at this season, stood silent 
bejfore her silence. Her cousin Sara never could 
and never did talk out her feelings whether of affec- 
tion or of religion ; yet she had always made her 
friends feel full reliance on the steadfastness of her 
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lovej and she had impressed Radiel ^who wsls with 
her in her best moments, with a belief that she Mra& 
a good Christian if an unobtrusird one. No po^er 
of art conld have traiisformed her into the similitilde 
of her excellent cousins at BrookfalL They had 
been very differently bronght np^ and had a)l their 
lives beheld the world through different mediums and 
from a different poind of view. They thought her 
an irreligious woman; she thought them righteous 
overmuchr'-^ven trenching a litfle now stnd then on 
cant and hypocrisy. What a blessing it is that we 
are none of ns each other's final judges! 

Bittersweet clung to her dd books of philosophy 
to the end, but she heard her Bible read too^-^^ome 
people fimcied she ne^er opened it ; she left them in 
their delusion ; but Rachel knew better 

^' It is the soundest philosophy of all> my de$tt, ted 
stick to it," said the old lady towaards the last-^'^ I 
«tuck to it when it was no more clesff to me than 
High Dtttch, but light has glimn»ered out slftce-^ 
enough to see by. Good people are not very different 
at bottom, only they figlit so ov^ their dogmas Aat 
ihey seem really to hate each other i(xt the love of 
Ood. Never mind religious ideas^ Dnmpting, and 
don't worry yourself with so-ealled good bookn; 
they reason all round die compass if you teeiA etM>ugh 
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of them^ and if you do not you only get the views of 
a party. I do not think myself there are any parties 
where I am going. Do your best and trust God, 
my dear ; there is nothing else for it ; I hope I have 
not done you harm — Delia thinks me a scoffing old 
w^oman ; but that was my rule, and it has answered 
— I have no reason to accuse it of failing me — none. 
I had some sharp trials in my youth and it alone 
withheld me from being a discontented, utterly 
miserable, perhaps wicked woman." She took breath 
a little while, and on Rachel's hinting that long as 
they had lived together she knew very little of her 
life, her godmamma went on : " There is not very 
much to know. I was married at sixteen to a man 
older than my father, and if I were to say I was 
married in payment of one of my father's debts of 
honour, I should probably be as near the truth as 
ever we can get in such transactions. He was 
excellent company, my husband, to everybody but 
his wife ; I was too young and simple to amuse him 
long and I was only on the verge of becoming wise 
enough for the duty when he died. He was very 
charitable and serious in his later years, and the 
world always gave Ibim a good word in every one of 
his phases. In his early and middle life he was a 
great rake ; but he reformed when he grew weary of 
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sinning and turned saint, proposing me to himself as 
a devotee — but I thought his last estate worse than 
his first. I used to try to provoke him by showing 
my lack of faith in the genuineness of his conversion, 
and he bore with me very philosophically. Cousin 
Delia would say he had got a changed heart — I don't 
know; it always gave me an uncomfortable feeling 
to see him trying to circumvent his old master — 
Rachel, am I growing profane? Ah, my dear, I 
was much worse at twenty — heaven forgive me! 
Draw the curtains — now I'll go to sleep." 
Her last words and to the last characteristic 



III. 

Mrs. Sara Grandage had not misled her god- 
daughter as to the provision made for her In her wilL 
Besides the cottage at Claymire, she had bequeathed 
to her absolutely five thousand pounds, and charged 
upon the Prior's Bank property was an annuity of 
two hundred a year for her life. 

Rachel missed her dear old friend, and mourned 
for her sincerely. They had lived together fifteen 
years. She stayed at Prior's Bank until the end of 
March, and oh ! how still the house seemed of nights 
with the east wind blowing, and the spring rain 
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commg down drip^ drip, drip tipon the gravel I She 
J€xndd not realize it at first, tfats life of hers quite 
akne, bat she koem by experience that she should 
wear to it b j*-and-lf)r^ The days slipt oyer her one by 
<oiie as beeids are slipt do>wn a string; the trees 
budded^ liie days kugthened, the birds wer« heard 
in the woods^ and all nature waa re?iying« 

]>ear old Bittersweet 1 #hat ca|>ital company she 
used to be I Sometiiiies Kadaet could have fancied 
49he beard her voice speakmg out of her fandliar place 
in the twilight, and sayings ^Rachel^ oome and talk/' 
but when she kxkked round the ekair was empty,^ and 
its occupant passed away to her quiet lying in the 
beautifiil churchyard on the slope of the fell. 

When she left Prior's Bank finally, Rachel stayed 
a fortnight with her brother John and his family ; 
then she went to London to Carrie Martin for a few 
dajrs, and at last to Claymfre, where she arrived about 
the middle of Aprils Clip and Hanson went with her, 
and a niece of Hanson's as eook, and fhey formed her 
household when she made her third new start in life. 

*^ I hope, please God, it may be the last I * said she 
as she laid her head dovm on her pHlow for the first 
time under a roof of her own. ** I hope, please God, 
ft may be the last^* 

Probably it would. She had passed the date when 
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changes are likely to occur^ And she was secure of 
fortune. There was nothing apparent before her but 
to make herself contented^ to do good^ and to grow 
old; and happily for herself, Rachel Withers was 
one of those women who can grow old gracefully. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

ALICE'S LOVERS. 
Auld Bobin Gray cam a-coarting to me. — Scotch Song, 

I. 

Rachel Withebs had lived too long with Mrs. Sara 
Grandage to alter her ways when she went to 
Claymire, but she was hardly likely to escape the 
well-meaning endeavours of the worthy ladies at 
Brookfall to convert her to their own when she was 
left unsupported within reach of their powers of 
persuasion. She enjoyed meandering through a long, 
slow evening with them when they would let her 
alone, but sometimes they were persistently prosy. 
It is really marvellous how little good people shrink 
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from the responsibilitj of giving advice. Does it 
never dawn on their kind hearts that a love of 
authority lurks under their desire to make everybody 
wise and happy in their own peculiar fashion? 
Rachel had given up being youngs hut they were 
nearly double her age^ and a sentiment of respect tied 
her tongue^ else could she often have refiited their 
arguments and defended her own cause sturdily. If 
she had done so the probabiliiy is that they would 
have thought her self-opinionated. 

One evening she was tempted so tact as. to say that 
she had not forgotten her Church Catechism^ but was 
trying to do her duty in that state of life to which 
it had pleased God to call her — that state being one 
of competence and quiet ease ; but Miss Delia shook 
her head^ disapproving of her rather obtrusively, and 
Miss Flora forthwith cited a long list of charitable 
labours that she might do but did not In vain 
Rachel pleaded that she had not the necessary 
qualifications, that no impulse moved her to under- 
take such and such task-work, for which she believed 
herself to have a natural inaptitude; and, as a last 
word^ that if Provid^ace had meant her to be a toiler 
as well as a spinster. He would probably have 
directed her inclinations to some practical object, 
and not have left her to choose capriciously what 
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she would or would not do amongBt nnappotnted 
things. 

She did not dare mention what, nevertheless^ she 
suspected to be trae-<-*-that if she made a little m<^e 
fuss and talk orer her proceedings they would bear 
an equal comparison with the Martha-like deeds of 
her neighbonrs; and still less did she dare to in- 
sinuate that Miss Delia's efforts to direct her spiri- 
tually, and guide her actions^ appeared at her age 
in the guise of unwelcome and quite needless intexw 
ference. But Miss Delia lired to do good ; she made 
it her profession, and followed it up with relentless 
assiduity. What a pity it is that there are such 
multitudes of perverse people in ihis wicked world 
who don't want to be done good to, and who resent 
the attempt as an impertinence! Rachel Withers 
had experienced no inward call to engage in the 
serTice, and disliked b^ng practised on as a patient ; 
it was, indeed, worthy of remark how much wickeder 
she felt after Miss Ddia's charges ; and it is possible 
that a long course of them might have even made 
her irreverent with her tongue, after the example 
of Bittersweet. Fortunately for her, therefore, d^ 
liverance came soon, ere mischief was done. At 
Midsummer, Alice Gilsland finally left school and 
came home to Brookfall, ** a finished gentlewoman,'* 
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in Miss ComweU's phrase, and after that event 
the excellent aunts had their hands fuljl with her^ 
and Rachel was left in comparatiye peace. She 
enjoyed the release from constant suggestion and 
dictation more than it is in the power of words to 
express. 

On the very afternoon of Alice's arrival, as Kachel 
was returning from a wood-ramble, she met her 
with Sinclair Ferrand riding up towards the downs 
for a delightftd gallop already. She was grown 
during the two years that had elapsed since Kachel 
had last seen her, and was improved, if that were 
possible. Her face had done more than kept its pro- 
mise of loveliness ; she looked bright, fresh and sweet 
as a rose, but she carried her wild little head in the 
air still, and seemed as far from any serious, womanly 
thoughts as ever. Her blitheness of spirit, and joyous 
appreciation of a life that much love made very 
happy, gave her a rare grace and charm of manner ; 
her gaiety was a perpetual protest against gloom, 
and her beaming expression seemed only the natural 
effluence of the generous temper that had worthily 
won her her pretty pet name of Sunshine. 

It was pleasant to watch how the elderly people 
cherished her and enjoyed even her little wilfulnesses; 
and it was easy to see, by-and-by, who was the 
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leading spirit at Brookfall on everyday occasions ; 
indeed^ Mistress Alice adopted no measures to mask 
her little despotisms^ which it must he allowed sat 
upon her not unhecomingly. 

When the two young folks rode forward and left 
her, Rachel turned and went on her homeward 
course musing and meditative. Of whom was it 
that AUce so strongly reminded her — was it of some 
real person or some picture that she had seen ? The 
idea haunted and eluded her for several days, and 
then it came upon her like a flash that the bewildering 
likeness she saw was to the portrait of a lady which 
hung over the chinmey-piece in the dining-hall at 
the old Woodlands Manor Farm between Claymire 
and Knowle. 

To assure herself that this was no mere fanciful 
crotchet she set off the next morning to look at the 
portrait again; there it still was, framed in the 
panel, — a spot of sunlight where all else was gloom, 
antiquity and decay. By the dress, it dated two 
centuries back at the least; and the former's dame 
told Rachel that if her memory served her rightly 
it was the picture of a Lady Eleanour Seymor — a 
Roman Catholic lady, as she supposed from the 
cross on her bodice. She had heard that Woodlands 
belonged to the Seymors up to her father's time, 
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when ihej hsd sold it to Earl BasUeighy who had 
oonyerted it into a fiumstead. 

There were several Seymor monuments in Clay- 
mire Churchy and one of them, bearing the figures 
ef a knight and a lady lying side by side in a recess 
of the chancel, wiih three children at their feet, was 
the monument of this very Lady Eleanonr and her 
hnsband. Sir Reginald Seymor. They appeared 
from thdr sculptured e£Bgies to have been quite in 
years when they died, but the portrait was that of a 
&ce in the dewy velvet bloom of May, with two eyes 
softly shining, blue and frank as heaven, two lips 
pouting like a rose-bud at the blush ; a chin sweetly 
carved, a throat round and smooth as marble, 
flowing tresses of ashen-shadowed gold ; a form 
slender yet stately — ^half maiden-simple, half proud 
princess, self-conscious, loving and lovely. 

It was Alice, but with a difference. In Alice 
there was more warmth of colouring, more nature, 
more passion ; but as Rachel stood gazing up at the 
portrait, it seemed to mock her with little traits that 
peeped out here and there, from the arch of the lip, 
the nostril, the line of the level brow, so like and yet 
unlike the Sunshine of Brook&U I 

Rachel was not, as a rule, genealogically curious, 
but she now said to herself she would try to trace 
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out this Lady Eleanour Seymor, and get fo know if 
there existed any remote kinship between her family 
and the Gilslands. She therefore in this intent 
inquired about for a County History amongst her 
acquaintance^ until one day Alice herself brought 
down to the cottage a very ancient and moth-beaten 
tome which Dr. Ferrand had borrowed for her from 
an antiquarian in Exeter. They sat down together 
and began to turn it over, looking at its engravings, 
drawn in the queerest perspective, and its family 
trees, some now dead altogether, some dwindled 
down to a single stem, until they came on that of 
which Rachel was in search. There they were — a 
chapter {v31 of Seymors, knights and baronets, with 
their marriages and intermarriages, imd their 
descendants, lineal and collateral, down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. In the seventeenth 
occurred the Sir Reginald whose monument was in 
Claymire Church ; and who married in the year 
sixteen hundred and fifty-three Eleanour Gwyrme, 
youngest daughter of Rupert Gwynne, Esquire, of 
Alversham in the county of Suney— ^* Grwynne,'* 
murmured Rachel to herself; ^' Gwynne^ that was 
the name of poor Helena; and I ^ think that 
portrait has a look of her too.** 

She let the leaf lie, and fell into a reverie. She 
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saw nothing yet; but unconsciously the first stone 
was laid in her mind for the slow building up of a 
discovery; but it was left unshaped — a bit of material 
in the rough though by no means waste. Alice had 
tired of the musty old volume before this^ and sat 
sunning herself by the open window until Kachel 
came out of her reverie, and told her why she had 
wanted it. Alice had never seen the portrait that 
was like herself; but she would go and see it. 

^^ It is strange, and you are not to laugh at me if 
I tell you, Rachel," said she a little confusedly; *^but 
the first time you came to Miss Comwell's — that 
night you were in the school-room and heard the 
subjects read — I recollect telling Janey Grantham 
that I was sure I had known you somewhere else. 
They said it was impossible, and when I looked at 
you afterwards I could not see it. Aunt Delia is 
always telling me my imagination runs away with 
my judgment, and perhaps it does ; for I often fancy 
very odd things.** 

Rachel did not laugh at her young companion, 
but neither did she ask her what these " odd things ^ 
were ; for she knew that Alice's benefactresses wished 
her to be reminded as little as possible of the early 
portions of her life ; but though they avoided talking 
of that gloomy past, no one imagined that she had 
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wholly forgotten it Rachel had never yet heard 
her allude to Mr. Gllsland in any way, but wan- 
dering up over the downs with her one evening, 
she stopped by a certain stile, and pointing to a 
thatched shed which stood a little higher up, par- 
tially sheltered by the hedge, she said, "It was 
there that Sinclair found me, Rachel — have you ever 
seen the spot before ? If I were to die for Sinclair, 
I don't think it would be enough ! " Rachel smiled 
up in the bright face glowing with enthusiasm. " If 
I were to die for him it would be nothing!^ she 
repeated, and walked on quickly with glancing eyes 
and a sob in her throat 

This sort of thing was not much in placid Rachel's 
way ; she did not quite comprehend Alice's caprices 
of feeling, and thought perhaps silence was the best 
way of meeting them ; she held her peace, therefore, 
until an opportunity occurred of setting off on the 
tack of wild-flower talk, which she sustained singly 
until Alice's spirit went down, and she was tame 
enough to join in it 
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11. 

**Why does Mr. More always suggest to me a 
eheese-'coloiired tom-cat? He does^ especially viewed 
from behind^" said that dreadfidly viyacioos little 
Miss Crispe to Rachel Withers. 

It was on the occasion of a tea-drinking in the 
rectory gardens with the first sillabub of the season^ 
when Mr» More appeared in sedulous attendance on 
Miss Delia Ferrand and her Sunshine. He kept 
as close to the pair as their shadow^ though perhaps 
nobody but the watchM wee spinster had observed 
it Rachel smiled at her remark, and looked too, 
but was unaUe to see the feline resemblance she 
mentioned. She saw something more important^ 
however. 

"He must be courting one of them — which can 
it be ? " said wicked Miss Crispe again ; "just notice 
his ambling gait, and his purring countenance. He 
is pervaded with love from top to toe!" Rachel 
was rather amazed and rather shocked; but really 
Miss Crispe had reason in what she said. The little 
man looked altogether in glory. 

Miss Delia and her Sunshine appeared equally un- 
conscious of anything conspicuous in his assiduities ; 
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thej were accustomed to have him dangling after 
them^ and he had quietly appropriated to himself 
many little privileges in consequence. He was & 
favourite at Brookfall, as well with Alice as with 
the aunts; and Alice^ who had the frolic, audacity 
of a child at times^ when she was possessed by the 
spirit of fun and mischief^ paid his formality small^ 
respect. But he was not aggrieved by her vagaries 
— quite the reverse indeed ; she m%ht do anything, 
and whatever she did was beautiful in hia eyes. 
He talked of her to Rachel Withers that very after- 
noon, giving his sentiments ftiU play. 

^^She has a sweet, pure, ardent nature that re- 
freshes the feelings like a song," said he, in that 
mystical metaphorical jargon of lofty talking to 
which plain people like Rachel non-understand- 
ingly assent, trying to look sympathetic, but falling 
very far short in the matter of reply. He went 
on, "I have known her. Miss Withers, from the 
fortunate hour when a careful Providence guided 
her lost footsteps to the threshold of those dear 
ladies at Brookfall." (No acknowledgment of Sin- 
clair Ferrand as the instrument of Providence.) " I 
have seen her grow in beauty, and in a better grace 
than beauty, year by year since until now, ^ standing 
with reluctant feet where the bro(^ and riv6r meet^ 
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womanhood and cluldhood sweet/ I see her like a 
fair flower in fhe mom's dew j smislune, expanding 
into a character of wondrous loveliness and per- 
fection!" 

Bat the phrases are nothing without the tone and 
gestures of the little man! Rachel wished Alice 
could have heard him ; did he ever address her in 
that florid siyle^ and if so, how did she answer 
him ? Perhaps in her fidry fantasia manner. They 
had been friends from very early date^ and he 
brought her little gifts and prettinesses still, as he 
used to bring her toys and playbooks when she 
was a child, and she accepted them with as firank 
a pleasure, appearing to regard the donor with an 
almost filial benevolence. He was a kind-hearted> 
benevolent little man in reality, but clogged outside 
with a frieze of afiectations; affectations that had 
been worn so long and so systematically that at last 
they had become a second nature of confirmed habits. 
Miss Crispe insisted that he had begun originally to 
form himself on some romantic ideal in a novel, and 
that this was the queer result 

Since the first visit Rachel Withers had paid to 
Claymire with her godmamma the village had in- 
creased somewhat; a row of detached houses had 
been bililt fronting the sea, which were a favourite 
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resort of invalids in search of seclusion and quiet. 
The Oliver Warleighs had found their way down 
from town to one of them^ intending to remain 
throughout the summer; and as Rachel was not 
aware of their coming it was a great surprise to her 
to see them appear in the rectory gardens amongst 
the doctor's other guests. 

Oliver Warleigh looked much the same as he did 
two years ago, and though Lady Georgiana assured 
Rachel he was much stronger than then, he had one 
of his nervous fainting attacks while walking on the 
terrace in front of ihe rectory and had to be led into 
the doctor's study to recover. Lady Georgiana had 
grown innred to his condition, for she did not betray 
any alarms and simply begged everybody to stand 
back from him. Alice in her kind eagerness to be of 
use ran for a glass of wine, but when she approached 
with it. Lady Georgiana impatiently pushed her 
aside, spilling the sherry down the child's pretty new 
muslin dress. Alice stared with astonishment, and 
for a moment, Rachel who was by, feared from her 
change of colour that pettishness was going to get 
the better of poHteness ; but she needed no second 
hint to get out of the way; she disappeared and . 
never came back again; and when Rachel sought and 
found her, she was walking under the rookery elms 
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behind the house^ all trembling and in a state of the 
greatest excitement- 

^ Who is that lady with the pale face pitted with 
the small-pox ? " she asked hastily. ^ I have seen 
h^ before — those cruel eyes of hera make me 
shudder." 

Rachel told her Lady Georgiana was a stranger 
at Claymire^ Snd she must be mistaken about haying 
seen her before ; then she explained the connexion 
between her own &mily and the Warleighs^ but 
Alice was not satisfied though she refused to go back 
into the garden to yerify or to disperse her impresedon. 
ISoy she affirmed^ she knew those cold, leaden grey 
eyes too well to wish to come under their ken again^ 
and she should stay where she was. 

^I know her, I tell you," she reiterated pas- 
sionately when Rachel smiled oyer her persistence, 
and then added in a lower tone, " and she knows me 
too." Rachel judged it expedient to let the subject 
drop ; she had heard Miss Delia say that it was 
worse than breath wasted to attempt to reason away 

9 

any crotchet that had once gained possession of 
Alice's mind. The best and briefest plan was to let 
it alone to die out of itsel£ 

The day after this incident at the rectory, Alice 
came down betimes to Rachel to persuade her out 
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upon the rocks where she wished to go in search of 
anemones and other quaint marine creatures to 
furnish forth a very handsome glass which the doctor 
had presented to her. The aunts never descended 
below the cliffs^ and Sinclair being engaged^ she was 
of course far too impatient to await his leisure. 

**If you are too busy to come I will ask Miss 
Crispe," said she, looking in through the open window 
at Rachel placidly enjoying her newspaper and her 
breakfast " I know she would like to go, only I am 
afraid that she might fall into one of the deep pools 
and be taken overhead; she is> such a wee old 
woman I" Rachel consented to accompany her if 
she could wait ten minutes, which she did, perching 
on the window-sill, and silking to herself like the 
blithe bird she was. 

It was delightful on the shore in the mornings but 
Rachel did not oft^i summon courage to turn out sa 
early as this. Alice directed her steps straight to the 
low rocks where the tide was down^ talking fluently 
from Mr. Gosse's book, and doing her best to in- 
doctrinate her companion with the interesting subject 
that pervaded her own thoughts. Then they set 
diligently to work, but it is not certain that their 
search would have been successifiil had not Mortimer 
Warleigh come wandering that way, and stopped to 
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watch what they were doing. Rachel did not at 
once recognize him; for he had grown manly in 
appearance since they last met^but he soon challenged 
her^ and asked if he might be permitted to join in 
the hunt. She thankftdly acquiesced ; for not being 
possessed by the same enthusiasm for everything new 
that inspires young folks like Alice^ she did not find 
it either a very easy or a very agreeable business ; 
she was indeed getting very wet and uncomfortable 
about the feet^ and even when she did see a fantastical 
thing like a flower sticking on a rock which Sunshine 
ecstatically pronounced lovely^ she had a shrinking 
disinclination to touch it ; so that the help she ren- 
dered was very trifling. But Mortimer Warleigh 
understood how to capture the creatures so that they 
hardly knew it ; he chipped them off* with a bit of 
their native stone under them^ and found many comi- 
calities—one like a scarlet jockey's cap that was only 
an anemone reversed^ with which Alice was chamled 
to enrich her collection. 

It never occurred to Rachel that she was either 
doing or permitting anything but what was strictly 
regular and discreet The two young people made 
acquaintance readily enough ; for Alice had a 
pleasant^ frank^ cheerful manner with her, and 
Mortimer Warleigh seemed bent on being equally 
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useful and agreeable. He told Rachel that his 
father and mother were somewhere on the beach, 
and when she saw them in the distance, she made an 
excuse to leave the slippery rocks that she might go 
and speak to them. Alice then went farther away, 
saying she had not yet gathered half spoils enough, 
and Mortimer followed her; Rachel had not for- 
gotten her remarks of yesterday upon LadyGeorgiana, 
and aware that she would evade a second meeting if 
possible, promised by-and-by to come back to the 
rocks ; Alice said very well, and bade her not hurry 
herself as she meant to stay an hour or two longer. 

Oliver Warleigh looked more himself that morn- 
ing; more composed and self-possessed than usual, 
and he shook hands with Rachel as if to see her 
pleased him. ^^I find this air agree with me, it 
agrees with me," murmured he in the weak un- 
certain voice which seemed now to have become 
habitual with him. "It was my wife's suggestion 
that we should come here. The scenery is very rich 
and luxuriant; there is nothing like England for 
greenness ; I always tell my friends so ; there is no 
verdure out of England, no turf," and so on he 
maundered, long after Lady Georgiana in her distinct 
harsh tones had begun to give Rachel an outline of 
their present arrangements and the reasons for them. 
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i How is it that people who are plotting underhand 

work are generall j so read j to explain their yifiiUe 
doings aboot which no tme is in donbt? 

'^ Clara is at school in Paris^ and Roderick is at 

Bonn ; only Mortimer is here with ns^ and he finds 

it duU^ poor boy," said she. ^ Bnt he is such an 

' exceeding comfort to his &ther and myself that we 

cannot bear him away fix>m us. He has a fine 
^ disposition^ has Mortimer — a beautiful generous dis- 

\ position." She looked towards him as she spoke 

\ with as much tenderness as her stony £8Loe was 

capable of expressing; and then after a moment's 
pause asked who could be the young lady upon 
whom he seemed to be dancing attendance. Rachel 
told her it was Alice Gilsland^ tiie child wh^ai the 
Misses Ferrand had adopted^ and reminded her of the 
iU^essed girl whom she had seen and commented 
upon at the Exhibition two years since. She remem^ 
bered the trivial incident perfectly* 

''She was a rather ungainly^ awkward creature 
then, was she notf " said she, pursuing Sunshine's 
light figure with a critical eye. "I should not have 
known her again. She brought some wine for Oliver 
yesterday when he was taken ill at the rectory, but I 
did TK)t recognize her." (Lady Greorgiana had 
recognized h^ on the ixurtant.) ^ Now that I 
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observe her I do; but still there is fK)mething 
peculiar about her attire which would make her very 
remarkable had she not natural grace enough io 
counteract the absurd effect of her straight petticoats 
and little jacket. It is a mistake in your pious 
people to rely so .much on the outward advertisement 
of their clothing to prove them not of this wicked 
world ; for, after all, nobody of sense believes in a 
sanctified poke bonnet or a limp drab gown." 

Lady Georgiana did not often indulge herself in 
sarcastic fipeeches, and perhaps this slipped out 
unawares ; for she made haste to add that the ladies 
at Brookfall were most excellent, worthy people — 
indeed, their treatment of Alice proved them to be 
of the salt of ihe earth, and she trusted they would 
do her the honour of calling npon her. She then 
ashed several questions about Sinclair Ferrand, say- 
ing that she saw no young men about except the 
doctor's son. *' And Mortimer would be the better 
for a companion, therefore I hope they will make 
acquaintance," continued she. ^ He was out boating 
when he ought to have been at the rectory with us, 
or they would have met there. He will not like to 
be thrown quite on his own resources for amusement 
while we are down here." 

Oliver Warlei^ had fdlen into a drowse during 
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the last few minutes^ but now waking up suddenly, 
lie wanted to^go home ; Lady Georgiana succeeded 
in pacifying his impatience a little longer while she 
held Rachel in conversation, but perceiying presently 
that he grew restless and excited at the delay, she 
recalled the donkey chaise boy, who had been sent to 
employ himself out of earshot, and they took their 
slow way up the zigzag in the cliffs to their lodgings. 

Rachel remained where she was, seated on a 
boulder within the shadow of the rocks; for there 
were yet no signs of Alice being ready to abandon 
her entrancing occupation; and while dreamily 
listening with eyes shut and senses only half awake 
to the soft sough of the waves on the shore, she was 
startled by Sinclair Ferrand's voice asking close by, 

*^Miss Withers, who is that with Alice on the 
reef? '' 

She jumped up, made abruptly aware of some 
neglect, and hastened to explain Mortimer Warleigh's 
intimacy with herself, while Sinclair stood shading 
his eyes under his broad hand and looking out at 
the two figures, which moved to and fro together, or 
bent down, or compared notes on their discoveries, 
or gazed idly seawards into the great calm and sultry 
hush of the noonday. 

^^ I'll go to them," said the young man, and started 
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oflF with rapid strides, never heeding when Rachel 
called after him that as he was there to take care 
of Alice and convoy her home, she should go away ; 
for she had already been three hours on the beach, 
and was very tired. She waited to see him join 
Alice, and to witness the pantomime of introduction 
between the young men, and then strolled leisurely 
up the clifls by herself; not sorry to eflect her 
escape, and not in the least disquieted as to the 
acquaintance between Alice and Mortimer that had 
been begun under her auspices. 

The Httle incidents of the morning were past and 
almost forgotten, she had dined, and was cosing with 
a delightful new novel in her sofa comer, when she 
saw the ladies from Brookfall toddling round by the 
most circuitous path to her door, making their 
remarks on her carelessly ordered borders as they 
advanced. From their grey dresses, white shawls, 
and huge Leghorn bonnets in which they were 
habited, she perceived that they had been engaging 
in the arduous duty of a first call of ceremony ; which 
call, she immediately conjectured, had been made 
on Lady Georgiana Warleigh, and she was right 
There was a degree of stiflhess in the manner of both 
the sisters as they entered which impressed her at 
once with the fact that she had, however innocently, 
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offended them; and when thej were satisfactorily 
seated^ she waited to hear how before introducing anj 
indifferent topic of conversation. 

Miss Delia was not the person to beat long* about 
the bnsh when her mind was made np to spesJc^ and 
fixing on Rachel two eyes of mild reproach, she said : 

*^ Oh, Rachel, we are «o grieved that yon should 
have made that gay young Mr. Warleigh and onr 
dear girl known to each other. Flora and I had 
decided not to call on his mamma, lest snch an 
unsuitable intimacy should arise, and now onr 
anxious precautions are all undone by your want of 
discretion. We have felt obliged to pay to Lady 
Georgiana the compliment we did not intend to pay; 
and as we feared beforehand, she is not a person 
whose intimacy we can desire to cultivate. She used 
formerly to be quite given up to the world, and at 
heart she is so still." 

"I would not quite assert that, dear sister," 
interposed Miss Flora more tenderly ; *' if she has 
not to bear what weans a woman from vanity, who 
can be called afflicted ? ** 

^^ That is not the question," said Miss Delia in her 
]^remptory tone. ^ Rachel ought to have been wiser 
ihan to lead Alice into the society of that very 
fascinating young man* I am not aware that she is 
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either more susceptible or more silly than other girls> 
bat she is vacant and he is idle^ and foolish lore 
springs np fast in idleness. She was too tired to 
accompany ns on the call we hare just been making 
and I was glad of it." 

Kachel was so much taken aback by the sudden 
view of the responsibilities she had incurred, that 
she never thought of defending herself; but only 
said she believed Mortimer Warleigh to be not 
merely harmless but positively good, adding as a 
mental reservation that Miss DeUa jumped very 
quickly to absurd conclusions when her fancy was 
once set on the alert 

*^ Good, Rachel — ^well, he may be good ; far be it 
from me to say that he is not,** returned the old lady 
in a tone that implied a thousand doubts. ^'He 
has the most beautiftd face for a man I ever saw, but 
he fell asleep at church last Sunday morning, and he 
never came to the evening service at all." 

Kachel did not feel this quite so conclusive as 
Miss Delia — in fact, she had seen her nod at sermon 
too, and nobody could have dreamed of denying that 
she was a woman of almost venerable goodness. 

*^ You see, dear Rachel, Alice is a solemn care on 
our minds," said Miss Flora, who, of the two sisters, 
had by far the larger share of practical wisdom. 
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" If she were our own child the anxiety might be less, 
but the love could not be greater. We not only try 
to promote her happiness but we also strive to keep 
her out of the way of unhappiness. One need not be 
a witch to see that she will take her life very much 
in earnest, there is so much passion in her nature ; 
and though it is the fashion now-a-days to talk of 
love as if it were a mere breath on a mirror, I should 
think it is pretty much what it always was.** 

*^Dear Flora, pause I You are growing senti- 
mental, and what is the use of thxtV^ broke in 
Miss Delia tartly. '^Rachel knows as well as we 
do, that there is no greater misfortune for a girl 
than that she should set her affections on an un- 
worthy object. I cannot tell you by what magic 
it was that the moment I saw that young man with 
his beautiful countenance and joyous air I said to 
myself, *We must keep our dear girl out of your 
wayl' and now, here is Rachel, with her incon- 
ceivable carelessness, quietly circumventing us I '* 

Rachel ought to have felt profoundly penitent, 
seeing the old ladies'" genuine distress, but she did 
not; she could scarcely forbear a smile, and some 
mischievous spirit prompted her to suggest that per- 
haps there was 2i,fate in it. 

** Fate, nonsense ! who talks of fate ? " ejaculated 
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Miss Delia pettishly. " Everybody who has the care 
of young folks must indulge some hopes and expecta- 
tions in their behalf, and ours for Alice have ever 
been that a worthy staid man, with plenty of ballast 
and a round dozen of years older than herself, might 
win her affections and marry her. That would be 
her most desirable /a^^." 

To this Rachel answered not a word, but her face 
became expressive of keenest amazement and dis- 
may when she caught this glimpse of Sunshine's 
foreshadowed future; and Miss Delia, who read her 
sentiments distinctly, wagged her head and ex- 
claimed, ^^You may look astonished, Rachel, at our 
prosaic notions, for you are ingrained with romance; 
but let me assure you that some of the happiest 
marriages we know were no better than compromises 
with what you are pleased to call fatCy and some of 
the miserablest failures began in the realization of 
youth's fantastical desires." 

Rachel drew a long breath and attempted no reply 
beyond a remark that her observation had not led 
her to the same conclusion as Miss Delia, but to one 
precisely the reverse of it. 
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IIL 

Lady Georgiana Warieigh was not proud of her 
son Mortimer altogether without reason; neither 
were the ladies at Brookfall without grounds for 
their fears. He was clever, but not in the commoii 
way, and superlatively handsome, though not in the 
muscular Christianity manner; never, indeed, was 
there a stronger contrast between two young men 
than between him and Sinclair Ferrand. He drew 
in water-colours charmingly; he played and sang, 
no amateur better ; he quoted recondite wisdom and 
popular poetry with the same graceful facility ; and 
when he lent himself to conversation, it was with 
such an earnest, sincere pleasantness that everybody 
was immediately impressed in his favour by the 
personal interest that he appeared to feel in them. 
He was thoroughly amiable, and like many persons 
of that temper, thoroughly indolent But even his 
indolence was attractive. Busy people looked at 
him and allowed that labour, painstaking and trouble 
could not be sent into the world to harass such as 
him ; Utopia should be his abode, or if not Utopia, 
then the brave good fortune laid out for him as 
Sir Laurence Warleigh's heir. He seemed quite 
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suited to his destiny^ and if, with that advantage 
and so many othears to boot, he found himself much 
flattered and made of in the world, of course, neither 
he nor any one had a right to be astonished. He 
was never astonished, but took maternal incense and 
all other as naturally as the flowers take dew. 

One afternoon he spoke to Bachel Withers of his 
uncle Laurence, saying he was in Greece. ^'And 
I ought to have been with him," added he; "but 
he makes such a toil of his pleasures that I cannot 
follow his fortunes. At Midsummer I like to dwell 
in some sleepy hollow like this where there is no 
suggestion of the duty of getting up to work. My 
spirit sings with the lotus-eaters, ^ There is no joy 
but calm ! ' " And he appeared as if he felt it in 
every fibre of his languid frame. He had gone 
down to Rachel with a message from his mother, 
and finding her in the garden, tying up her car- 
nations, had cast himself on the lawn and there lay, 
basking in the sunshine, the very type of luxurious 
laziness, when Sinclair Ferrand and Alice, riding by, 
stopt at the gate. 

If there was one place more than another in which 
Alice looked beautifril it was on horseback, and never 
in her life, perhaps, had she looked lovelier than she 
did now. The aunts had committed the amazing 
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mistake of warning her against Mortimer Warleigh, 
and a sofl;^ self-conscious expression blushed all over 
her face as she answered his greeting with a shy 
pride that had never been observable in her before. 

Sinclair was rather crisp in his manner; he just 
nodded to Mortimer, and then cried out, ** Miss 
Withers, you are wanted at Brookfall — can you go 
up to tea this afternoon? Aunt Delia has diffi- 
culties on her mind about the school treat, and you 
and Miss Crispe are required to consult." Rachel 
asked if the morrow would do as well ; for she had 
just promised her company to Lady Georgiana War- 
leigh, and was to return with Mortimer ; his father 
had had a very bad day, and she was prevented in 
consequence from leaving the house. 

** It will do quite as well," said Alice ; *^ but come 
early, for there are twenty things to settle besides 
that, because of our soon going abroad. Good-by ! " 
And so the two rode on — silent until they were out 
of sight of Mortimer Warleigh watching them down 
the lane. 

He stood there long after they were gone, and 
Eachel proceeded with her work amongst her flowers, 
snipping here, binding there, weeding elsewhere, 
until he either grew weary of waiting or of his own 
thoughts ; for he said. 
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*' Miss Withers, I respect your perseverance, but 
it fatigues me to watch you. When are you coming 
with me to my mother ? " 

She replied that she would go at once ; that is, as 
soon as she had made a little necessary change in 
her dress, and then she left him, chanting dreamily 
to himself — 

" Death is the end of life ; ah, why, 
Should life all labour be ? 
Let us alone. Time driyeth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will last ? " 

A melancholy tone this for one so young, Rachel 
thought ; but for all his beauty and his joyous air he 
did somehow impress her with an indefinable moum- 
fulness. When she returned to the garden he was 
gone — vanished utterly — so she left a message with 
Hanson in case he should come back and set off alone 
to the house on the cliff where the Oliver Warleighs 
were lodging. Lady Georgiana was glad to see her 
— she would have been glad to see anybody, for 
Claymire was stagnation itself to her; but where, 
she asked, was Mortimer? Eachel told her how he 
had disappeared, on which she exclaimed, 

'^ Ah, I thought he had something new running in 
his mind — ^it is that beautiful nymph at Brookfall ! " 
Here was confirmation of Miss Delia's fears ! 
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Crispe was present, trim, tiny and mischievous as 
usual, too evidently conspiring with Alice to coax 
a little fun out of the tedious proceedings which 
lasted untU tea brought them to a welcome end. 

In token of its being rather a festive occasion, and 
also because it was very warm out of doors and Alice 
wished it, the table had been spread under the 
beautiful brown beech-tree above the waterfall, and 
there they were, lazily luxuriating on strawberries 
and cream and other delectable things, intermingled 
with social chat, when they heard a rustle and a 
rush, a scramble and a crackling of broken branches, 
and almost before they had time to look up to the 
steep, rocky bank whence proceeded the mysterious 
commotion, down into the midst of them rolled 
Mortimer Warleigh, — ^his coat torn and grasping in 
his hand an ineffectual branch which had snapt from 
some tree when he caught at it to arrest his descent. 

Miss Flora sprang up much alarmed calling 
vaguely for assistance, but Miss Delia who recognized 
the intruder in spite of dilapidations exclaimed, 
" Young gentleman, I beg to say that these grounds 
are private, but if you are injured it is no matter," 
she did not mean the injury was no matter but the 
privacy of the grounds. 

Mortimer rose looking painfully confused, and 
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lifted his hand to his head from which his hat was 
missing. 

** I am not hurt," said he, and then his eyes fell on 
Alice who stood a pace or two off; those sensitive 
lips of hers all a-qniver, but whether with laughter or 
sympathy was not very apparent. 

** Oh, you must be hurt after that crash — don't tell 
me you are not I " cried Miss Delia again, and the 
poor young man now pleaded guilty by turning very 
white and threatening to faint. 

" Water 1 " whispered Alice, and offered a glass to 
his lips, of which, however, he was no longer in a 
condition to avail himself, for the next moment he 
became unconscious. 

" Here is a pretty dilenmia ! " muttered little Miss 
Crispe. " It is my belief he did it on purpose ; " and 
just then appeared in sight Dr. Ferrand and his son, 
crossing the lawn to join the agitated party. 

All this while Mr. More had remained seated, 
stately and sulky behind the urn, regarding the 
unlucky Mortimer as a personal afiront to himself 
and awkwardly thinking his thoughts aloud as his 
custom was when greatly perturbed. 

^^Hum," grumbled he in the inner voice which 
served him on these occasions, ^' Hum ; this is 
worse than that red-haired young fellow. Bibs or 
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coUar-bone broken^ of course^ or shoulder dislocated^ 
and he will be laid up here for a month — then ibey 
will be for adopting him too. Very dangerous^ 
hum I " But things were not ^uite so bad as that ; 
there were no fractures discoverable^ and after lying 
in the air and being ministered to as tenderly as a 
lady^ the young man presently opened bis fine eyes 
on Hie sunburnt visage of Sinclair Ferrand^ and 
asked where he was. 

You are all right," was Sinclair's answer. 
Here is my father who is more than half a surgeon, 
and he says you will do directly." 

'^ It is a great mercy it was no worse ; it gave ns 
a dreadful fright in the midst of tea," remarked 
Miss Delia. 

*^ He could not help it," whispered her sister con- 
siderately ; and then the uninvited guest, being 
propt against the bank in the shade, was by-and- 
bye persuaded to eat some strawberries which Alice 
prepared for him with her own pinky fingers, and 
mingled with sugar and cream just as she would 
have liked them herself; but he could not plume 
himself on the gracefiil attention, for she afterwards 
did the same thing for the doctor and even for 
Sinclair. 

The party now contained too numy discordant 
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elements to amalgamate as it had done before. 
Mr* More was precisely the man to be one amongst a 
circle of ladies ; there he shone mnch more brilliantl j 
than amongst his own sex or even in a mixed aa- 
semblage. He had a little politeness at eyerj 
woman's service and was as civil to those who were 
plain and elderly as to those who were young and 
handsome; but with the doctor^ Sinclair^ and the 
splendid young stranger to dispense their conver- 
sation amongst them as well as himself he appeared 
under the same disadvantage as the sun does during 
a total eclipse. 

If Miss Delia Ferrand was severe on conspicuous 
beauty and good luck^ misfortune was a key that . 
opened her kind heart at once; several times were 
her eyes caught resting compassionately on the 
pathetic figure of poor Mortimer^ reclining against 
the green bank ; his rich chestnut hair hanging over 
his forehead^ and a touching pallor still on his face. 

" I never saw anything so lovely ; he looks like a 
bit of porcelain," whispered Miss Crispe. Mr. More 
overheard her and sneered ; ^' And he seems almost 
as brittle." 

It was not often that Mr. More was ill-natured, 
but at this moment his globular eyes behind his 
spectacles were feline in their spiteful glitter. It 
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was a comical scene altogether; Sinclair Ferrand 
leisarely consumed his strawberries^ appearing to 
notice nothing, but in reality taking in everything. 
He had a very fine countenance that young man, 
though tmdiscenung persons caUed him tigly. 

Alice sat beside the doctor who, when he had 
seen that nothing was seriously amiss with the 
stranger, had settled himself to his tea in a business- 
like way, wholly undisturbed and uninterested by 
the little drama that was being enacted around him ; 
he was going up to the cottagers in the Glenwood 
afterwards, and did not loiter over it, but rose as 
soon as he had finished, and patting his favourite on 
the crown, said, — 

"Get your hat. Sunshine, and come with me," 
which she did immediately and with an air of 
satisfaction. *^I will leave you here, Sinclair, to 
give an arm to Mr. Mortimer T?Varleigh down the 
hill," added he, and Sinclair, nodding assent, went 
on eating strawberries. 

Mortimer put in a word of disclaimer as to his 
needing assistance, but no one listened, and as soon 
as the doctor and his pretty companion had dis- 
appeared through the shrubbery wicket, he lifted 
himself up from the ground with a rather ungraceful 
stiffness, and proposed to go. 
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" I trust you do not feel very much the worse for 
your terrible fall, but do let us send you home in 
the brougham," cried Miss Delia, taking his limp 
white hand, for she was now quite melted and 
sympathetic. 

" Oh, yes, it shall be ordered at once ! Why did 
we not think of it before ? " added Miss Flora also 
with tender feeling. 

But Mortimer declined the carriage — he would 
not alarm his mother for the world, ("So kindly 
thoughtful of him," murmured Miss DeUa, verging 
on affectionate admiration,) and he also declined the 
offer of Sinclair's stalwart arm. 

" But pray allow some one to go with you, or the 
brougham would be ready in five minutes," urged 
Miss Flora. 

" I thank you, but it is quite unnecessary," replied 
Mortimer with a wan smile. 

Sinclair did not press the services that had been 
once rejected, but with calm indifference went on 
clearing each dish of fruit, while Mr. More sat 
primly measuring his thumbs, staring through his 
spectacles,'and muttering, " What nonsense it was to 
make such a fuss over that young puppy ! " 

Miss Delia, however, put on a sad countenance 
and persisted in her expressions of sympathy. 

VOL. IL 35 
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" I trust yott may reach home without any return 
of faintness, but I do not feel it at all safe to let you 
go alone," said she, then, catching a sight of Rachel 
Withers, a bright idea struck her, and she exclaimed, 
" Oh, here is Rachel Withers ! she must pass along 
the cliff to reach home ; I am sure she will not mind 
leaving us a little earlier than usual, and she will be 
nice company for you." 

Of course Rachel did not mind leaving a little 
Earlier, and as Mortimer did not object to her, they 
set off together. No doubt but either Mr* More or 
Sinclair informed Alice when she returned how the 
luckless young gentleman had been sent home under 
feminine escort 

When they had gone a short way, Rachel asked 
her companion how he came to be wandering in the 
plantation above Brookfall, and he confessed plainly 
that it was in the hope of getting a glimpse of Alice. 
He walked very slowly, and she fancied with pain, 
but this he denied, saying it was only a little stiffiiess 
that would wear off by the morrow* 

Poor Mortimer 1 that this accident should have 
happened to him, so sensitive as he was to ridicule ! 
There was a quaint vanity about him too, and he 
spoke now and then as if he had proved more by his 
own experience than it was possible at his years he 
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could have done ; for he was not yet twenty. But 
like other thoughtftil young felks, he took wisdom at 
second hand^ and culled it where he could with a 
flavour of bitterness and sarcasm. What they evolve 
out of actual suffering is commonly much more 
mellow. Rachel could hardly forbear a smile when 
this beautiM youth with such a brilliant lot before 
him wound up a dissertation on the joys and cares of 
humanity with a passage from Burton which was 
surely never meant to be quoted apropos of a roll 
down a bank. ^ For a pint of honey thou shalt find 
a gallon of gall^ for a dram of pleasure a pound of 
pain^ for an inch of mirth an ell of moan^ as ivy doth 
an oak these miseries encompass our life." 



V. 

On the following morning quite early. Miss Delia 
Ferrand was down at the Oliver Warleighs' lodgings, 
calling on Lady Georgiana and inquiring how 
Mortimer was after his awkward accident ; her com- 
punctious visitings would not let her rest until she 
had done this duty of neighbourly kindness, she told 
Rachel Withers to whose cottage she proceeded when 
her business elsewhere was accomplished. 

^^I do not Uke Lady Georgiana — ho, there is some- 

35—2 
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thing covert about her ; " then said she^ making an 
unconscious grimace as if she had something dis- 
agreeable in her mouth ; '^ but Mortimer is an amiable 
character^ though with no more sense of serious things 
than a Hottentot." 

Bachel asked after Miss Flora and AUce. 

^* Oh, Flora is very well, but Alice is in one of her 
moods ; she always is when there comes a letter from 
Mr. Gilsland," was the grievous reply. ** An4 this 
morning there arrived something more than a letter: 
both Flora and I say that as he judged fit to keep the 
bits of trumpery back so long he had better never 
have sent them. The parcel was addressed to Alice 
also — which the letters never are — so that we had no 
opportunity of exercising our discretion about giving 
its contents to her. These were a miniature of her 
mother, some hair and a few trinkets — a brooch, 
a locket and two rings that she wore. Of course the 
child would have been adamant had she not felt upset, 
though she can have no recollection of her. Sinclair 
is off to a cricket match at Welsbeck, and there is no 
one to stir her up — if you are not busy, Rachel, will 
you come back and spend the day with us ? " 

Rachel consented without demur, and in a few 
minutes they were on their way. They walked up 
through the wood to escape the sultry glare on the 
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cliffs, and on coming out by the waterfall there they 
found Alice sitting under the -trees, her hat lying by 
her on the grass, her book flung aside and her hands 
clasping her knees in an attitude of weary abandon- 
ment She was in no soft mood just then, but in a 
mood of hard revolt ; her face set, pale and lowering, 
her eyes clouded but tearless. Rachel expected to 
find her full of sentimental sorrow, giving way to 
tender imaginations of her lost mother; weeping, 
pitifiil, in need of gentlest comfort. She rose when 
they appeared and came forward to receive Rachel, 
saying when Miss Delia told her that she had come 
to spend the day that she was glad of it, and then 
offering to take the visitor to her room to put off her 
bonnet. 

"Yes, do, my darling; luncheon must be on the 
table;" responded Miss Delia caressingly; and in 
her usual affectionate fashion, Alice slipped her hand 
under Rachel's arm, and led her away to the house 
and upstairs. 

The mementoes, said to be of her mother, which 
had come from Mr. Gilsland that morning, lay strewn 
on the toilet-table ; the cotton wool, paper and string 
with which they had been packed amongst them ; all 
in disorder, no arrangement or loving care — -just as 
they had been taken up and cast down with as little 
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interest as if they were new bonght toys of lacker- 
ware from the bazaar in the village. 

Rachel glanced at them but said not a word. The 
miniatare was a poor washy thing on ivory^ looking 
&ded and quaint in its out-of-date dress — the dress^ 
however, and a queer reflection it was too, being of 
the identical fashion in which Rachel remembered 
herself best when she was young. The face had not 
a line of resemblance to Alice. It was feeble in 
feature and querulous in expression ; in what expres- 
sion it had that is. But it had been the work of an 
inferior artist who had stamped all his own faults and 
weaknesses upon his work. The trinkets were no 
more valuable than the miniature — an enamelled 
locket, a brooch set with garnets, a ring of the same 
stones, two pins linked together by a slender chain, 
and a few things of even smaller accoimt. In the 
locket was some hair of a light colour, and lying 
apart by itself was a long brown tress, as soft and 
glossy as if it had only been severed yesterday. 

Alice sat down on a chair at the corner of the 
table to wait for Rachel until she was ready, and her 
fingers began wandering firom one of the relics 
to another, but with no fond, lingering tenderness of 
touch. Rachel did not like to see her action^ — there 
was something in it of repulsion and contempt Once 
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she took up the miniature, held it a moment in the 
palm of her hand, then with a sigh turned it face 
downwards on the table. When they quitted the room, 
she left all lying as it was, open to any inquisitive 
servant's eye, if such there were at Brookfall. 

The aunts took a swift, silent survey of their 
prot4g4e^8 countenance when she joined them with 
Kachel at the luncheon table, but no reference was 
made to the event of the day. They talked about 
the arrangements for the foreign tour which was to 
be undertaken by the two old ladies and Alice in 
August, under the care of the doctor and his son ; 
about the chance of sunshine on the morrow, when 
the rector was to give his annual hay-making feast 
to the young and old, rich and poor of his flock ; 
about anything and everything, indeed, but what 
was uppermost in all their thoughts. Alice took no 
part in the conversation; she had not spoken to 
Kachel upstairs and she did not speak now ; in fact, 
the chief characteristic of her mood was that she was 
dumb — dumb as the provoking young lady of Parma 
in the Book of Nonsense* 

Luncheon over, however, they all returned to the 
pretty, picturesque drawing-room, and then Alice 
whispered an invitation to Rachel to come out with 
her on the downs* Rachel consented gladly, aiid 
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they set off, warned by Miss Delia that dinner was 
at five, to make a long evening afterwards for a stroll 
in the glen-wood. Alice seemed no more talkatively 
disposed now than she was before; but Rachel let 
her alone, and they climbed the steep swelling 
breast of Ashdown without exchanging a syllable. 
Once on the high level, a delicious breeze from the 
sea met them in face, and onward they went for a 
good mile to a little hollow in the shoulder of the 
hill, whence there was a magnificent prospect of land 
and water, 

*^ Here let us stay," said Alice. " To look over 
this scene always quietens me when nothing else will." 
And so she seated herself on the short herbage, leant 
her back against a higher ledge, and intimated that 
Bachel was to place herself beside her. This she did, 
and there for ever so long they remained, coolly 
shadowed fi'om the afternoon heat by the ragged 
thorns that grew in the hollow, and fanned by the 
soft south breeze blowing over new-mown fields of 
grass, broad patches of beans in blossom and sweet 
honeysuckle hedges in the valley. 

By-and-bye Alice began to overflow. 

" Rachel, what sort of country do you love best? 
When I am in a district of hills I always want to be 
at the topmost point, to look abroad for the home 
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where I lived with papa. In ascending any new 
height, my heart beats, oh I so heavily I I think I 
shall see it near below — I am sure I should know it 
if I ever did. Last summer we were in Wales, and 
we never went out amongst the mountains but I ex- 
pected at some turn of them to come upon it. They 
say I cannot remember, that I have dreamt it, that 
it is a delusion ; but it is real, I know it is real ! I 
mount up here to think about it, and keep it in my 
mind a clear image." 

Rachel asked if this view they had before them 
was anything like it. She said. No, it was not so 
soft ; it was more like the dark Scotch glens that 
Sinclair had brought back in his sketch-book from 
the Highlands; and then she tried to paint it in 
words, but though the picture in her imagination 
might be distinct enough, she did not succeed in 
transfen-ing it to her listener, 

" Sometimes I am afraid to say what I feel," she 
went on after a prolonged silence. ^' I am afraid of 
being laughed at or of grieving them. Have you 
ever heard or read of such a thing as the whole of 
a life being foreseen in a vision ? I think I must so 
have foreseen mine, for nothing that happens strikes 
me as a surprise. When Mr, Mortimer Warleigh 
came to us on the rocks that morning, and talked to 
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me^ he was not strange. I felt ofsAj as if I liad been 
warned that some day he would appear, and there 
he was." 

Rachel snuled now, and put her own interpretation 
on this mysterious intimation and its fulfilment ; and 
Alice, detecting her amusement, exclaimed, in a tone 
of annoyance, " You are going to mock at me like 
everybody else." 

No, she was not, Rachel earnestly assured her ; she 
was very far indeed from mocking at what seemed so 
serious to her. But Alice kept silence for the next 
five minutes, watching through half-K^losed eyes the 
bees drowsily humming in the wild thyme, and 
toying in her heart with some thought that was not 
altogether sad. 

Presently she spoke again. 

" If they could tell me where that happy home of 
mine with papa was, I should be so much more 
contented, but nobody can. They say he was not a 
good man ; that he went wandering hither and 
thither, never staying in any place long ; and tiiat 
they all lost sight of him for many years. That is 
his story ; you know whom I mean. But I do wA 
believe ii. It came in the letter to-day; for I had 
asked to know all there was to be known about my 
father; and he tells me that, and sends those things 
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which he says were my mother's — ^well, they may be, 
bat I do not believe that either.^ 

Bachel was very much dismayed ; she could not 
answer her at alL Alice enunciated these extra- 
ordinary sentiments with a perfect calmness and 
assurance; but apparently she did not expect her 
companion to reply; for she continued after a 
moment's pause, ^^ I dare not say this to aunt Delia 
or aunt Flora; it would distress them so bitterly, 
but I must say it to some one^ — ^let me talk to you.^ 
Rachel had no wish to check her and she did talk ; 
she talked out of the dreamy imaginations of her 
heart such a chapter of fancies as her sober-minded 
hearer would never have expected to find anywhere 
save in the pages of a romance. She seemed to 
suppose herself some sort of lost princess; but 
" alas 1 " thought Rachel, " these are not the days of 
fairy-tale transformations, and there is no probability 
of your ever turning out to be other than a poor 
little Cinderella rescued by the ladies at Brookfall 
from quite common-place neglect and destitution I " 
She did not teU her so, however, — ^why should she 
not dream her dream? 

They went home again only just in time for 
dinner, and Rachel had the satisfaction of carrying 
Alice back with her in a much more pleasant and 
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cheerful temper than that in which she set out. 
Some one had been busy in their absence^ and had 
cleared away the relics^ and left all neat and in 
order. The trinkets had disappeared out of sight, 
but the miniature was hanging over the mantelpiece, 
on a nail that had been newly driven into the wall 
for it, just below a fine engraving of the Madonna 
della Sedia which had been a Christmas gift from 
the doctor to his favourite Sunshine. Alice caught 
sight of it the moment she enteied the room, and 
uttering a vexed exclamation, went straight to the 
hearth, and was on the point of raising her hand to 
remove it when Rachel said deprecatingly, 

" Let it be, Alice, let it be ! " but she turned on 
her with passion-darkened eyes and demanded, ** Why 
should it hang there to fret me every day of my 
life ? I will not let it be — I shaU hide it out of my 
sight" 

Rachel did not attempt to gainsay her any ftirther, 
and she actually took the miniature down, wrenched 
the nail from the wall with her tender fingers, then 
opened a drawer into which she was accustomed to 
throw odds and ends of ribbons and other useless 
things, and laid it upon its face in the midst of that 
trashy confusion. Rachel's soft heart was shocked 
at what seemed so like utter want of feeling ; though 
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exaggerated sensibility disgusted her, she liked to see 
natural tenderness have its way. But Alice had a 
plea — she evidently did not believe the poor little 
faded picture to be her mother's portrait, and as such 
she would neither accept nor honour it. 

By the time dinner was over and dessert on the 
table, she was almost herself again ; not so ready to 
chatter, perhaps, but quite ready to take her share in 
the general talk. The aunts were gratified and 
caressing with her, plying her with kind words and 
the fairest fruits like some capricious pet bird that 
they could not indulge or fondle enough. When the 
old ladies retired to the drawing-room afterwards to 
enjoy their usual forty winks, she betook herself to 
the garden to look out for Sinclair and the doctor, 
who generally wandered up from the rectory at this 
hour of the summer evenings, between dinner and 
tea, for a gossip or a leisurely stroll in the glenwood. 
They came by-and-bye, and then Rachel, who had 
had enough of walking, took her leave and went 
home, while Alice and the rest sauntered into the 
wood ; Sinclair listening to Sunshine's version of the 
morning's distress, and the doctor listening to his 
sister's, with much the same feeling towards Mr. 
Gilsland as Miss Delia had expressed to Rachel in 
the morning. Since he had seen fit to keep the 
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poor relics back until now^ he would have done both 
more wisel j and more kindly had he kept them back 
altogether. 

As the reader possibly suspects, it was a device 
suggested to Mr. Gilsland by Lady Georgiana 
Warleigh in the intention of affirming all previous 
particulars that had been given to Alice and her 
benefactresses concerning her parentage. It £eukd 
of its object with Alice utterly, but the unsuflq^icions 
aunts received it in impHcit good faith. 



VI. 

There cannot be a much prettier, pleasanter scene 
in the world than a large gathering <rf children 
making holiday ; and such a scene was that in the 
glebe meadow where the doctor's hay was down, and 
the sun was shining resplendently. The little ones 
mustered in great force about three o'clock, marshalled 
by the infant class mistress, and by Alice who was a 
clever manager amongst the very tinies ; and about 
half an hour later the main body of the school 
marched in under the master. First a hymn was 
sung and then the grand rout of tea and cake began. 
Most of the children saved their dinner on these 
famons occasions, and came to the feast voracious tt 
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young lions ; it was great fun to see how enjoyingly 
they ate; their eyes enlarging and their cheeks 
swelling visibly during the process. 

About midway the entertainment the grandees 
began to arrive, and quiet as was Claymire at 
ordinary times, the assemblage in the doctor's garden 
overlooking the meadow at these celebrations was 
gay enough and fashionable enough to bp an immense 
attraction to the rustic gaze. A mongst other strangers 
appeared two Miss Clutterbucks, newly come from 
town, who wore such amplitude of petticoat Aat in 
passing between the ranks of infants to distribute 
cake, they literally swept the wee-est over; fortunatdy 
they were seated on the hay, and so they fell soft ; 
had they been perched on benches, Ihe results must 
have been disastrous. 

" Did you ever see anything more out of character 
at a hay-making school feast?" cried Miss Clarke, 
the curate's sister, who sinned as little in expanse of 
skirt as did the ladies at Brookfall, while Miss Crispe 
who was as lank as if sBe had been drawn through a 
ring, maliciously wished she were their fairy god- 
mother, that she might change them into a couplo of 
mushrooms, which they were not much unlike below, 
being disproportionately short and stout 

Alice was in exquisite beauty ; yesterday's cloud 
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had passed over ; she looked particularly happy ; and 
everybody who observed her, complimented the 
amits on her coming out so lovely. She had her 
little pride of appearance like the rest of her sex, and 
as the kind old ladies did not allow of sacrifices 
to tyrannical fashion for her any more than for them- 
selves, she had compromised the diflSculty by pre- 
vailing on them to supply her summer wardrobe with 
delicately tinted muslin raiment instead of with the 
soft falling, neutral grey and drab materials in vrhich 
their taste ordinarily disported itself. 

"This has plenty of stand-off of its own, you 
know;'' whispiered she to Rachel, with laughing, 
blushing confidence, when she congratulated her 
on her airy flow of pink and white drapery. ^* And 
it is such a very baby pattern that even Aunt Doha 
could not say it was too modwA." 

Modish, indeed I It was extremely elegant, and of 
the most dainty, crisp, filmy texture ; nothing girls 
are so prettily girlish in as fi'esh muslins. Stiff silk 
is for dowagers, and for maidens whose bloom has 
gone off. In their yielding, affectionate disposition 
towards Alice, her excellent benefactresses were giving 
in at last to some of the minor pomps and vanities of 
the world ; and they were all the more loveable for 
the weakness. 
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Lady Georgiana Warleigh, who appeared in the 
rectory garden with her son alone, conned Alice over 
as narrowly as the damsel's shyness of her presence 
permitted. "She might be made into anything,** 
was her flattering criticism addressed to ihe delighted 
Miss Delia. "She might be made into anything, 
though still I do not see how she could be more 
charming than she is. The consciousness of being 
loved gives her a sweet ease and grace that are as 
rare as they are precious ; so few girls are natural in 
this generation, and when they assume naturalness it 
becomes the worst style of affectation, and they are 
coarse or hojdemsh-— fast is the right term I think." 
Lady Georgianu's word carried weight in matters 
of taste, though she was condemned as of the world, 
worldly. 

Sinclair Ferrand was busy all the afternoon setting 
the big boys to their games, starting the races and so 
forth. Alice also was kept pretty well employed, 
Mr. More supporting her with fussy energy. She 
made him trot ! She sent him hither and thither on 
messages to the mistress, to the tea-brewers, the cake- 
cutters, the aunts ; and he went rejoicing, and never 
failed to reiterate at each new command with the 
cheerfulest satisfaction; "Make me useful. Miss Alice, 
pray make me useful I" as if she needed any urging I 

TOL. n. 36 
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libiimier Wadei^ watched Iiim -indi sn JDnnsed 
«Diile im lik.£Mey hot Jie did not offer ito lighten Im 
Uboms or to wait on SniwhiWs lifthpate .liimiielfj not 
lie! Therefae Ij^^iBdolenttyiecliiiiiig iniJie fiha^ 
with a sweet Terbeoain easy reach which liis £ngen 
were ccntiniialljr farling ibroiigh for the ai^e of Ae 
delicious perfiniie. Miss Griqie, wlio hmSL a ludut if 
attaching a soubriquet to persons whom filie did Jiat 
revrerence^ designated him '^ Ornamental China^' and 
prirately entreated Sinclair Ferrand to more .Ae 
cridket players to the fiirther end of the meadow^kit 
an accidental ball should fly his way and do hkn 
a mischief fiachel Withens reproved the wii&fid 
little woman^ telling hor it was wrong io laugh at.lus 
airs of languor; he was not yery-strong, and she was 
to recollect his recent catastrophe at BrookfalL She 
had rarely observed^ Rachel said, that people ciqwble 
ofacdve exertion give themselves xxp to yolontary lazi- 
ness; pleasure-loving, sensitive temperantextts like bis 
ahrinkfrom work as they would^brink from pain — itis 
pain to them in &ct. Miss Crispe listened dfimnxek)r> 
and replied that Rachel was the most ^eod-natasfid 
creature she knew; butin revenge for the little lecture, 
Bachelwas thenceforward styled by her a ^'huflfer^in 
the sense of being something soft to prevent hsai 
words coming into collision with tender folks' feelingB. 
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When the feast was .over and the company dis- 
persingy Alice came to SacheWitha basket of cake 
and strawberries which she was going* to carry to a 
little boy in the .village who was an invalid and could 
not share in the other children's holiday. They 
therefore walked down the hill in company, until 
just at the turn of the lane leading to the cliffs, thoy 
met Lady Georgiana Warleigh and her husband 
in his donkey^chair coming up. They «topt, and 
Rachel stopt, of course, but Alice walked forward 
without even bowing. 

" Why does she avoid me ? " said Lady Georgiana, 
gazing after her with a vext expression ; then without 
waiting fttr a-reply^ she asked if the feast had wound 
np triumphantly, jf Mortimer had Jeft before ^Biachel 
came away, if they were likely to meet him on the 
hill : andiihen ihey parted again, and iRachel pursued 
Alice, but did not overtake her xmtil she was wilihin 
a hundred yards 'of the cottage whither she was 
going. 

" Why did *you not wait for .me, and why did you 
not acknowledge Lady Georgiana:? " jsfae masked, 'on 
coming iup with 'her. 

^'I do not wish >toiknow.her," wafithe curt«reply. 

Rachel ventured on a gentle remonstrance, trying 
to make herisee that it was neither right nor amiable 

36—2 
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to allow her £uicifiil antipatihies to interfere with 
common conrtesj. But she spoke to no pnrpose; 
Alice let her say her say without answering a 
word^ and without being in the least persuaded, as 
might be seen from the firm, stem compression of 
her beantifid lips. Her face was like a mirror for 
reflecting every mood of her mind ; she could not 
have played the hypocrite even if she had tried ; but 
her vagaries were at times very disconcerting to 
her friends. 



VIL 

During the five or six weeks next ensuing Rachel 
Withers felt herself standing by, the one disinterested 
spectator before a most complicated game at cross- 
purposes. The drift of some of the players was 
evident enough, but that of others was profoundly 
enigmatical. Mr. More had a stealthy eye on the 
Sunshine of Brookfall, and Miss Delia secretly 
encouraged him ; Sinclair regarded Alice as his own 
by right established, and she loved him with a strongs 
enduring love which habit had made a second nature 
to her; Mortimer Warleigh looked and perhaps 
longed, but he saw the nymph seldom, and whether 
Lady Georgiana wished in sober earnest to promote 
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an attachment between her son and Alice puzzled 
several persons besides Bachel. 

One morning towards the end of July, Sinclair 
Ferrand stopt at Rachel's gate to wish her good-by. 
The foreign tour was now finally settled, and she 
expected each day to hear the announcement of her 
friends starting. Sinclair brought the news. 

" I am going to town to-morrow, and my father 
will follow with Alice and my aunts in a week's 
time; he cannot get away any earlier," said the 
young man, and meditatively flicked a fly from his 
horse's ear. " Yes, Miss Withers, I am off to-morrow ; " 
and here he drew a long breath as if endeavouring 
to heave some weight off his mind. 

"Is it not an occasion of rejoicing? I wish I 
were in your travelling shoes ! " cried Rachel. 

" Why not set off on a journey then ? You have 
nobody but yourself to please. By-the-by, I want 
to ask you to look after Alice this week. My aunts 
never take long walks, and she will be left pretty 
much to her own devices. She does not like riding 
with the groom after her, and she must not ride 
alone." 

Rachel promised to be her companion any day and 
every day in a walk, but she could not undertake to 
ride with her. Sinclair was satisfied, and said that 
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would do — ^he wotdd tell her to meet Rachel in the 
wood each day at eleven o'clock, tf ft was neHher 
wet nor too sultry^ That was settled ; the j^ had 
even shaken hands and exchanged' nnitaal^ good 
wishes^ but still he did' not go. He had something 
on his mind to say that was not easy to bring out 
Rachel guessed what it might be, and' gave faiin' an 
opening by asking if he had seen much ofi Mortimer 
Warleigh lately. 

** No ; in the' first place I have.not had tiin^ and 
in the second he- dbes^ not suit me," was the prompt 
answer; "He told mehehad some-thoughts of going 
abroad, and asked our route ; but we had^ not? quite 
decided on it then; indeed^ I cannot^ say that we 
have quite decided on it now;- arrangements are so 
often changed' at the last momenta You will be here^ 
I suppose, when we come back? ^ 

" That depends upon how Ibng you- stby awayi**' 
" Wntil the* end of October, tiie- doctor says ; but I 
plbad for a winter in It!aiy for Alice, and a return 
home next spring ; " and so he lifted' his hat and rode 
away, all the more lightly because he had secured 
Sunshine from solitary rambles that might be en- 
croached on, and intimated to* Riachel not to- fertfier 
Mortimer Warleigh's possible pursuit hy giviiig! him 
any information as to liieir travelling plans^ 
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He had not been out? of sight' many minutes* when 
Mr. More came trotting- up the lane: 

"How d'ye do, Miss Withers^ how d'ye-do? Buiy 
as a bee> amongst your flowers this momingl " cried 
he; "any^ commands ibrBiitiokfiill? I am ott my 
way thither now." 

Eachel thanked him>andiSaid^ no^.and off A^ w^ni^, 

Hiff wastveory oftem on his- way to^ BrookfaU now,, 
and he looked as &iBsy and jubilant as i£ he had 
agreeable business and' met ai cordial; welcome tfaeies 
Rachel wished: him. anyliiing but good*, speed; and 
would have warned Sinclair hai she dared, that in hia 
anxiety to stave off Mortimer Warleigh, he wa» 
overlooking' the much more imminent dangec ofi 
Mr:.Mbrewiiii< Aunt Delia ta^back him. 

The next morning she waa^^ preparing for herr 
promised walk with Alice when Miss Eteliai om 
her way from the schx>ol dropped' m to my it was. 
such a pity the dear child should lose the last? of heo 
rides that Mr. More had? kindly offered to escort her 
as Sinclair' was" in the habit of dbingi Eerha|>» 
R^ushel'ff fivoe became rather quikzibally escpressive am 
hearing tfai8> for Miss Ddia* coloured- and asked;: 
** What now ? Why do you look so signifioanfcF' 

Rachel might well look significant^, and liie oid. 
lady felt she had betrayed her matdtHOiiAii^ plot toi 
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one person who looked on it with shrewd disapproval. 
Neither Dr. Ferrand nor his son had been taken into 
her counsels yet^ and not until recently her sister 
Flora. The beautiftd scheme was her own concep- 
tion entirely^ and Mr. More had entered into it with 
inexpressible satisfaction. But it had been kept very 
quiet^ and nobody besides themselves knew of it, 
unless it were the all-observing and all-suspecting 
Miss Crispe. Miss Delia now therefore invited 
Rachel to walk home with her to luncheon that she 
might have the opportunity of talking her over to her 
own views. Miss Flora was out in the village on 
errands of charity, and as she did not come in while 
Rachel was up at Brookfall, she heard no personal 
expression of her opinions, but she imagined they 
must be widely at variance with her sister's ; for as 
she listened to Miss Delia she grew more and more 
surprised at what might be called the worldliness of 
her views on matrimony. 

" Let me assure you, Rachel, that Mr. More is one 
of the most eligible men of our acquaintance ; '* said 
she, with some majesty in answer to a rather dis- 
paraging remark of hers. *^ His means are large and 
his family is ancient He will make Alice a liberal 
settlement though she has no fortune, and we feel 
most happy — that is J do — in getting her provided 
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for so well and so early. It is a sign of great 
generosity that he Is anxious to marry a girl in her 
peculiar position. ** 

Rachel could not see it — there could be no special 
generosity she thought in an elderly man desiring to 
appropriate to himself a beautifiil wife of seventeen, 
and she ventured to say as much ; adding that he was 
old enough to be Alice's father. 

*^ You have taken an aversion to him, Rachel, that 
is what you have done," returned the old lady, 
peevishly. *^ And I cannot at all guess what you 
find to dislike. To me he appears truly admirable 
and unexceptionable in every way. His principles 
are fixed, his temper is amiable, and his disposition is 
christian — he has the root of the matter and that is 
worth all besides. I cannot tell you to how many of 
the societies he gives annual subscriptions. Perhaps 
he is a little too old according to popular notions, but 
I have considered his superior age an advantage 
rather than otherwise. She is such a thoughtless 
thing and he has ballast enough for both ; if we 
allowed her freedom of choice and rejection in this 
important matter it would never be ended : she is too 
young really to know her own mind." 

*^ I should think that the best reason in the world 
for leaving her time to find it out," said Rachel. 
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** It was not so "vdien- Flora and I were young: IF 
« girl received an digiblfe o^, lier puentB accepted 
it^ and she was married without anjnonsenBe^'^ wasi 
tlie-cDnclliBwe r^ly. Ifeie Alice^ poor, xmoonacions 
dbatling, returned from her ride^ came ihtb t&e roouL 
singfaigy and swinging Her* hat hy lite r9)bonB^ whoi 
Miss Bdia'immediateljrai^ed^ ^Sunsiiihe^ dbn'iryon 
like Mr. More ? ** 

**'01r5 yey, vjffly^much. Hte iff a- dfear liillb man/ 
saleb she^ with the' most perfibct indiSerraice';* and' 
flaoalied' out of the* window^ agaih^ while Hear aant 
Ported' at Rkchd a? glance of triumphant^ ss^&factiam 

^1 anr no more, convinced than erer;^ excildmed^ 
shei ^* No> not a* whit more conyinced>— qjritb» tfie^ 
rBvcarae, indeed I*"* 

**■ Admit that' you are radiw romautiis* iin youfi 
viewsof life/ returned Miss^ Delia, witfi^a> provoking' 
air'of superior wisdom* **'The ^d^emr liidt maai»' is* 
stiaaling his way quietly into Alice V affections, and^if 
fiJier is, not drawn: aside into dkngerous society^ we' 
shall soon* have her Iboking up to hihrwitJi reverenoe 
and admiration, and, by degrees, asniniibting aSl her* 
tJEUStes and soitiments to His — a most desii^ble^reeRdt';' 
for her freakishnesff is often^ a soureeofthBavydisK 
quietude to* dear Mora- and myself. B lie awi&cpniany 
hoursin tile night thinkihgof her^ poor dfudingK'*' 
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^* If hBP fieakistinesBU bad? for yon, what will- il be 
for Him ? " murmured EachelL « lit: will: be^ like 
yoking a- skittish; fiUjr with^ at sober, £s^gg^^ old 
carriage horse^ and then setting t&em off down hill 
with no drag on;" 

^''Ptay do not rush' intb such vibl^it simile my? 
dearT If tihe coach is- upset, yow will* not be in it I' 
Let them once come td air understmding* and tbey* 
will pull very nicely togetiber; Mr. More is always 
ready to make- allowance for- Her youth and high' 
spirits. I think she^ Ubes^ Him quite well enough' 
already, and a good girl ought never to show Her 
feeling* untir the deckred* preference of a* lover 
courtb her to db so. -Afnd you know wHen sfie- i*' 
marriidd she will' be sigfe-'-^io^one can* take her out of 
the* hands of a husbandi Twice- ance* she- Has 1^ 
school^ Mr: 6il6l&nd< Has hinted at Ifie propriety of 
her paying a lengthened visit to- Him and His' 
wife in London. We have never told her, for die* 
possibility of sucL » thing would^ set. Her idinoBt' 
beside herself; and^ fortunatidy, liiis promised tomr 
abroad' puts- il; off for tlie present Btd; the diread' of 
it hangs, over- us^ and' if I seem* ratiteruigentancB 
hasty about getting' Her settled^ you need not be* 
surprised any- longer. It would not seem like Ibang' 
the* dear child to Hav« Her na ftrther off'' than* 
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Welsbeck. And even you, Rachel^ must admit that 
she will be happier with Mr, More than she would be 
abandoned to her uncle again. I do not like his 
recent letters at all." 

*'I am not quite sure of that — a marriage is 
irremediable, but a visit, however unpleasant, comes 
to an end," said Rachel. ^^ If I were you, I should 
consult the doctor and Sinclair." 

*^ But neither the doctor nor Sinclair could keep 
her here if Mr. Gilsland were determined to have her 
back. She would be a prize in his sort of society, 
with her beauty and talent, and I would risk any- 
thing rather than expose her to its contamination. 
She would be a fortunate girl in many points to win 
Mr. More — look at his pretty place at Welsbeck, his 
nice establishment — we go nowhere where things are 
in more exquisite order. Then consider his good 
family connections," and so Miss Delia went on, 
mouthing over two or three titled names of his kins- 
folk as if they were likely to bring Rachel round to 
her views of the question. 

Money weighed with her too ; she dilated with 
genuine satisfaction on the worldly advantages of the 
match, and while gratified that Mr. More should be 
of her own set, and a truly pious person, she was 
far from insensible to the pomps and vanities and 
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material good things he was anxious to share with 
Alice, Mr. Gilsland's intimation of his claim on his 
niece's company was a powerful incentive too, but 
Miss Delia's fears had exaggerated the danger. Alice 
could not be starved or beaten with impunity now, 
even were there any motive for it, which there was 
not ;• and, of the two evils, a visit to London would 
certainly be the least. Rachel therefore repeated her 
opinion as to the propriety of consulting the doctor 
and his son : and reflected comfortably on the absent 
Sinclair's behalf, that Alice was not the girl to be 
hustled into anything against her will, much less 
then into a distasteful marriage. 

" Well, my dear, say no more," sighed Miss Delia 
finally ; " the charge of children is a great care ; you 
do not know what it is or you would feel a little 
more sympathy in my endeavours to do the best for 
Alice. Let this be between ourselves. There is no 
mischief past undoing done yet ; and in three or four 
days we shall be gone abroad out of everybody's way. 
I trust you to keep my counsel on this matter, 
Rachel, since you have surprised it so prematurely ; 
and though I admit you may feel an interest in our 
darling as all who know her do, still remember that 
it is no business of yours in any way. Do not think 
me rude, my dear, but you are rather apt to interfere 
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HOW and then where It would be wiser did you 
refrain. It .is .a >little fidling wliioh perhaps you are 
not aware of^ hut which will grow uponyjou ^tf you 
do not watch youraelf .very care&illy. iKow, my 
daai% hks jne ; we, are ihe best tof friend^^ though we 
Jiave iliSerences of opinion. Cousin rSasa ;^ways 
uaid you were a good girl." 

'Haohel retired leaving Miss Delia in posasssion of 

•the field. -Perhaps it was inot a vwy .lively victory 

!£Qr lihe old lady^ but she twas «o confident *of .her 

wisdom itnd good intentions that she remained folfy 

resolved still tto encourage Mr. Mqeo. One certainty 

Eachel had acquired fromthe debate— rdhe. had leanit 

ithat the ladies at Brookfall had no inkling df their 

jiephew's pretensions to Alice. They had lived ttoo 

.long and ioo intimately together for their friends to 

'Buspect them of being in Jove. Only Mr. More was 

wider awitke. Personal interest had sharpened his 

fiiculties, andhe saw and imderstood. quite enough to 

make his iientiments towarxis that '^ ced-rhabed young 

fellow" anything but .benevolent. He had set his 

heart on AUce^ and.he was .prepared to^be jealous tof 

whoever threatened to impede his suecesB — of .Sinclair 

or of Mortimer Wadeigh — 'he eould.not stay todk- 

uujimiuate; 'both were dangerous^ -suspected ,perfions 

while she was free;«and the idea of Sinclair tmvelliog 
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abroad in her party was gall and wormwood to him. 
As the day of their departure approached his fears 
and misery increased until he looked as jaundiced as 
he felt. To let her go without a word was impos- 
sible, but the risk of that word I Would it be better 
to speak or to write ? But .if he wrote she might 
show his letter to Sinclair — oh, worry, worry, worry, 
and how that red-haired young bellow would laugh I 
He grew desperate as he thought of it 1 He almost 
wished once or twice he had never fallen in love, 
and what would be the end of it ? 

The end of it .for the present was an extension of 
his tortnre. The day before that fixed for the 
starting abroad, Pr. Ferrand^wsB laid ^fest with the 
gout ; and when Mr. Wilson jsaw him he gave it as 
his opinion that he would not he fit to travel'for isome 
weeks to come. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

MR. MORE RECEIVES HIS QUIETUS. 
Trust her not — she is fooling thee. — ^LoNOFSi«LOTr. 

L 

Doctor Ferrand's hereditary enemy, the gout, 
could hardly have chosen a more mconvenient season 
than the present for paying him a visit — inconvenient, 
that is, for everybody but Mr. More. To him the 
fates seemed singularly propitious. It deferred the 
tour abroad, in the first place ; Sinclair returned from 
town to see what prospect of a start there was, and 
finding his father's attack was likely to be more 
tedious than dangerous, he joined some college 
friends in a yachting cruise to the Channel Islands 
for a month ; and the foreign trip was delayed till 
September. 

But what proved a hindrance to the traveller's 
plans, proved a furtherance to the impetuous 
Mr. More's. His feelings became quite too much for 
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him, while he was seeing Alice and riding with her 
every day ; and in a fatal moment he asked the ques- 
tion, and was answered with a very animated ^^Nol" 
But he was not discouraged — far from it. Women 
should not be taken at their first word, he said, for 
their second thoughts were always best I 

The effect of his proposal on Alice was very queer ; 
she was so indignant I *^ Quite on her high horse ! " 
cried Miss Delia. *^ Nobody must speak to her 
about it." 

But for all nobody must speak to her about it, 
a very strong pressure was put on her at home, 
and she was very often indeed spoken to about it. 
One afternoon Rachel Withers caught her on the down 
alone ; and though Alice laughed through her tears at 
the irresistibly ludicrous fancies conjured up by her 
lover's wooing, it vexed and wearied her more than 
enough to listen to her aunt Delia's reasonings and 
exhortations. They would have provoked a saint 
not of her own persuasion. 

" Ah, my child 1 " she would say in her soft cooing 
voice which ought to have melted a heart of stone, but 
which somehow had the effect of hardening Alice's 
more. " Ah, my child, you do not know what life is, 
or how thankftil you might some day come to be for 
the protection of such a one as Mr. More ! He 
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loves jou^ AIice> and tliere is an adage> ^ Better be 
an old man's darling than a young man's slave ! ' And^ 
ah I how tme it is ! " And here tAie wcmld panse, 
moamfully wave her head^ take a long breath and 
go on again monotonously ; " Think how happy ik 
would make us to keep you in our neighbourhood, 
how comfortable you would be, how many oppor- 
tunies of doing good you would find in jour new 
sphere. Dear AHce, we shall force you to nothing, 
but you are, indeed you are setting a stubborn fece 
against what seems a very enviable lot — a lot which 
hundreds of girl would gladly welcome ! " 

Alice for the most part sate dumbly hearing, 
unconvinced and angry ; but one day when Rachel 
was present she opened her mouth in a very 
unexpected retorts " Aunt Delia, though yon are fond 
of Mr. More, he would be no society, help or comfort 
to me either in prosperity or adversity ; and I have a 
great many just causes to show why we may not law- 
fully be joined together." 

"You profane, naughty puss! you are actually 
quoting the marriage service I" exclaimed Miss 
Delia, shocked and horrified beyond words to utter 
her feelings. Alice neither excused nor defended 
herself but said simply ; ** Yes, she had been reading 
it»" Miss Delia heaved a profound sigh and 
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murmured; ^^ Alice, you are turning out a sore dis- 
appointment I I have set my heart on you too much, 
and now I am punished." 

It was cruel to harass the poor girl's feelings wiUi 
words like these — imjdying an accusation of cold ingra- 
titude; for what could she answer to such a charge ? 
Her face paled, she compressed her lips and just held 
her peace. The doctor was laid up in his room, so 
that she had not him to fly to, and Sinclair was out of 
reach. Rachel Withers was the only person near 
who knew enough to take her part, unless it were 
her aunt Flora; and aunt Flora was almost over- 
borne by her sister's pertinacity. She was not in 
grief about her persecution, which was well for her ; 
she did not mope, or show any self-distrust, or signs 
of giving in; and if Mr. More had possessed 
only a common share of discernment he might have 
found out that instead of gaining anything by 
pushing his proposal he was really making her hate 
him. 

Miss Delia bade her state some of the many just 
causes she referred to as impediments to her union 
with Mr. More. 

" He is fifty-seven and I am seventeen — " began 
she. 

** How do you know Mr. More is fifty-seven?" inter- 
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rupted Miss Delia. " I do not think he can possibly 
be so old," 

** You may see it in the register;" was the quiet 
reply; ^^he was born here and baptized by the 
name of Joseph Cornelius. I do not like the name 
and I do not like him either — he is utterly disagree- 
able to me." 

*'It is not a month since you said in this very 
room, before Rachel Withers too, that he was a dear 
little man and you liked him very much 1 How can 
you be so fickle and inconsistent?" 

^^A great many changes may take place in a 
month ; " answered Alice. " Whatever I did then I 
cannot endure him now," and gathering up her work 
she left the room with a bright red flush on either 
cheek — always a significant sign that her patience 
was ebbing out and a stronger phase of rebellious 
temper getting the mastery of her. 



II. 



While Mr. More's tender affairs were in this unpro- 
mising position invitations were issued from Abbots- 
dene, a beautiful old country house belonging to Earl 
Rashleigh about ten miles from Brookfall, for a I 
great archery meeting and luncheon in the grounds. 
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The excellent old ladies were at first decidedly for 
refusing it, but Alice looked plaintive and that 
led to its being taken into further consideration. 
Whether archery is a Christian sport or not — ^that 
was the question ; and the arguments thei;eupon led, 
as such arguments invariably do, to something very 
like profanity. After much vain talk, however, it 
was decreed that to draw the bow is an act in itself 
innocent, that to draw the bow in society is likely to 
promote good fellowship amongst neighbours, and 
that fellowship amongst neighbours is a very 
good thing in its way ; therefore Miss Delia whose 
was the first and last dissentient voice, reluctantly 
consented to let Alice go, and go herself to take care 
of her. Miss Flora then thought she also should enjoy 
the drive, and the fourth seat in the brougham was 
offered to Rachel Withers who gladly accepted it; 
for there was a chance Grace Hill might be present 
and she had not seen her now for two or three 
years. 

Archery is the prettiest outdoor sport we have left 
us in which ladies can take part Perhaps it may be 
adapted to purposes of flirtation, as cautious Miss 
Delia suggested ; but so also is a missionary meeting 
in a village bam, or church decorating at Christmas- 
tide, or any other mixed assemblage when young 
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men and women are flirtatiously disposed. At Abbots- 
dene the company came &om far and near^ and as 
the day was brilliantly fine, the scene on the long 
sloping lawn before the house was very charming and 
pictorial, but it was a most jHctorial place. The 
mansioci was ancient — a fine broken line of building 
with depths of shadow between its inasses of 
masonry that the sunshine never fathomed ; windows 
stone-mullioned and projecting ; and the porch with 
a crown of ivy centuries old. 

Mortimer Warleigh was present, not as an assistant 
in the games but as a leifiurely onlooker. He 
abjured active exercise and seemed to consider his 
whole duty lay in looking beautiful — a duty which 
he performed to everybody's admiration. Kachel 
Withers found him in company with the Hills; Grace 
looking stronger and fresher than fprm^rly and her 
husband with quite the dignitary air in his arch* 
deacon's hat. 

While the shooting was going forward Grace 
and Rachel had a quiet chat apart on family matters; 
Mortimer lying on the grass near tiie shady nook 
where they had ensconced themselves, but too intent 
on Alice to heed anybody else. 

Alice to her great chagrin had been claimed as his 
partner by Mr. More, who, to her certain knowledge, 
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had never practised at a target untU the day b^ore ; 
but in Sinclair's absence she was obliged to put up 
with him^ for she had no other firiend in the gathering 
who took part in the sport. 

When they had talked oyer Katherine and her 
children, Arthur's promotion and clerical jealousies 
in his neighbourhood, Grace began to watch her 
nephew and to say half fondly, half contemp- 
tuously, 

"Look at that lazy boy; he puts Arthur quite 
out of patience when he comes to stay with us. He 
does nothing all day but lie in the sun, dreaming and 
drowsing as he is doing now, and Georgiana writes 
me word that he has fallen in love again] " Rachel 
could not help echoing that again with some surprise. 
" Oh, yes ; it is for the third or fourth time," was 
the reply. "I thought him very mmck in earnest 
last year with a pretty, modest girl, hk tutor's 
daughter, but it was out of sight out of mind in a 
month ; and now I do not believe he can put his whole 
strength into either doing or loving anything." 

Rachel could form a tolerably accurate guess, but 
nevertheless she asked who was the present whim of 
his fancy. Grace readied that she must know her, 
for she was a girl at Olajrmire, the adopted daughter 
of two pious eccentric ladies who fived there. Of 
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course, in this description she recognized Alice and 
pointed her out standing just opposite to them. 
Alice had her bow raised in the act to shoot; her 
arrow flew from the string and struck the target in 
the red; then she stepped back apace or two, turning 
as she did so towards the spot where Rachel and 
Grrace sat 

*^ She is very lovely," was Grace's verdict ; then 
lowering her voice she whispered ; " Lady Georgiana 
is not so ambitious for her favourite son as might 
have been expected; for she says if Mortimer has 
set his heart on this girl he shall have her.'* 

" There go always two words to strike that sort of 
bargain," responded Rachel, smiling. 

*^ Mortimer wins more love than he gives. Few 
girls with disengaged affections could resist him, 
and she, I am told, was only a poor clergyman's 
niece." Rachel said she was the niece of Mr. Gilsland 
whose name was well known in certain circles. 
" Indeed ! " cried Grace, *^ I did not hear that, and I 
should think it no desirable connection. Arthur 
dislikes the man exceedingly. Your old lover has 
got up in the world but not by a very straight 
ladder. But who is that dapper little gentleman 
who attends on the young lady with such a punc- 
tilious courtesy now ? " 
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*^An old frieDd of her aunts," replied Rachel, 
but faithfully kept Mr. More's sentimental secret 
though Grace would have enjoyed it. 

"An old beau of her own," rejoined she and 
laughed. " An old beau with pretensions, Rachel, 
or I am very much mistaken." 

After this Grace began to speak of her brother 
Oliver and his wife. 

**They are always straitened for money, and 
Arthur and I cannot make out how it is," said she. 
"Lady Georgiana is not the selfish person to stint 
for the sake of keeping a private purse ; and it is 
wonderful how she, with her former lavish habits, can 
reconcile herself to their present penurious living. 
Poor Oliver is lucky in his wife if in nothing else. He 
is very trying, but she is most beautifully patient. I 
never thought there was so much good in her till his 
illness called it forth. They have no old debts, for 
those Laurence paid long ago ; and Mortimer has no 
private extravagances; but still they appear and 
spend as if they had less than a fourth of their 
nominal income." 

Rachel could give no clue whatever to the under; 
standing of the mystery; and only said her god- 
mamma Grandage and she had observed the same 
evidences of narrow means about them when they 
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saw them in London during the year of the Great 
Exhibitaon. 

" It has been so ever sinoe fliey went to live in 
Paris before Oliver's first attack, and it pazsles all of 
us. We cannot ask Lady Georgiana for an expla- 
nation, for she never complains and never begs; and 
^be is not easy to talk to vfh&x she chooses to be close 
about any matter." 

At this moment some friends of Grace EEill who 
were strangers to Rachel approached their pleasaat 
r^xeat and there was no more opportunity for conver- 
sation until the day's sports were ended. Bat Rachel 
had plenty given her whereon to meditate* Lady 
Georgiana's words were disquiding. *^ If be has set 
his heart on this ^rl he shall have her." Perlu^ 
she would acquiesce in this alliance to avert the 
chance of his susceptibility plunging him into a 
lower. But in Badiel's estimation Sunshine was 
far too good for him ; he was not worth her worth ; 
and it would have grieved her just then to tihink it 
possible he might win her. Rachel's kind sympathies 
and good wishes were, in fact, all with Sinclair 
Ferrand. But love is often unequal and for anything 
she knew Alice's fancy might be caught in the hand- 
some young fowler's net already. Thene were 
syn^toms that showed not unlike it. He spoke to 
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her often at Abbotsdene^ and her manner in replying 
was alwa3rs more or less conscious. To be sure^ her 
aunt Delia had an eye upon her^ and Mr. More 
had another and a very jealous one^ so that perhaps 
she was confused by their watchfulness as much as 
from any other cause; but it would have been as 
well — perhaps better — ^had no warning been addressed 
to her about him, thou^ that miscliief^ if mischief it 
were, was done beyond retrievaL Rachel fancied she 
liked to talk about him, and she certainly betrayed a 
shy inquisitiveness to know anything that Rachel 
could or would tell her of his life and conversation; 
and Rachel, being on her guard and prejudiced, made 
this very little. She wished Sinclair Ferrand were 
at home again to look aiter his Sunshine before he 
lost her ! 

III. 

The day after the ardbery meeting at Abbotsd^oe 
Alice was down at Rachel Withers' cottage soon 
after two o'clock, begging for her company in a 
walk, and as there was rather more wind dum was 
pleasant on the downs they went through the newly- 
mown meadows and growing com to the Woodlands 
Manor Farm, and loitered some hours away in the 
quaint sheltered garden. Rachd trusted the axmts 
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would not blame her, — for indeed it was no doing 
of hers and she would much rather it had never 
happened — but while they were resting on the soft 
cushiony slope of turf by the brook, each with an 
idle pencil and leaf of sketch-book in her hands, 
there appeared coming down the ancient steps from 
the house Mortimer Warleigh and the farmer's wife 
who was doing the honours of the place to him 
according to her custom with strangers. He espied 
and recognized them at a glance, spoke a few words 
of dismissal to the good woman — ^probably explaining 
himself as their friend — ^for she nodded cheerfully, 
looked towards them, nodded again, and then 
vanished into the hall while he walked down the 
green alley to the spot where Rachel and her com- 
panion were resting. 

Alice said nothing, but her fingers became in an 
instant diligent with her pencil at a minute bit of 
outlining from a crag in the chinks of which grew 
tufts of hard fern, glossy and fresh with the constant 
moisture. It was Rachel's instinct and habit to be 
good-natured to everybody ; neither to man, woman, 
nor child could she give a rebufi^, unless she received 
an immediate provocation. She knew some people 
who could and would have looked the intruder out of 
their company in five minutes, but she had not that 
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chilling knack ; and in less time than it has taken to 
record it, Mortimer was seated near Alice, also on 
the turf, had possessed hinaself of her sketch-book 
and pencil and was finishing her tiny vignette with 
the swift, sharp, effective touches of a master. 
Rachel would have liked to know whether his coming 
was accidental, or whether he had seen and followed 
them ; however, there he was and there he remained 
— visibly contented himself, and not taking away 
visibly from Alice's contentment. 

It was a sleepy afternoon in that enclosed spot, 
though there was breeze enough in the open fields ; 
the bees were humming in the honey flower that 
clothed the wild grown hedges beyond the brook and 
in the thousand luscious blossoms of the garden. 
Rachel fell away into a reverie and they talked, the 
two young ones. She heard their voices sounding 
far off and unreal as in a dream, uneasily, lazily 
feeling that she ought to end this — that she ought 
either to go away with Alice or to get rid of 
Mortimer ; but she did neither. Alice and she had 
come there to spend the afternoon, and without some 
clumsy excuse for going, how were they to go? 
And if they went would not he go too ? " Perhaps," 
thought she with an inward sigh, " there is a fate 
in it,^ and that resigned her to her difficulties. 
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The hours might be ailver-wiiiged to them for 
aught she knew, but to her thej were weighted with 
kacL It was three o'clock when Mortinxer came 
down into the garden; at six o'clock the sliadows 
began to creep into the pleached alleys and the 
drowsj-sonnding bees to fly homewards to their 
hiyes ranged nnder the warm houae wall, but still 
he was there; silent for long interya^s^ and then 
quoting some sweet line while his ready p^icil 
was busy on the fair pages of Alice's sketch-book 
The crisp sound of rending paper made Rachel 
presently look up and she found him teazing out a 
lea£ 

*^Let me see your drawing," said she, and held 
out her hand bendmg forward to take it from his. 

Alice was gazing at the sketch with the rosiest 
smile. 

** I may keep it ? " Mortimer said to her. 

*^ If you wish it I did not know what you were 
doing." 

After a moment's hesitation he passed the leaf to 
Rachel, smiling as he did so and peering expressivelj 
out of his eyes as if he would have asked what she 
thought. She thought it was a lovely fiice he had 
outlined rising Naiad-like from the brook^ that it had 
a lovely glimpse of Alice in it, that it was somehow 
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a pity he had ever found her there^ that the sooner 
they parted the better — a dreamy^ confused^ self- 
reproaching, self-defending tangle of thinkings which 
she could not disentangle; only she had a dull, 
sorrowful impression left on her mind that what was 
done was done amiss — had been more wisely never 
done at all. ' Mortimer was quick and sensitive ; 
perhaps in her face he read more clearly what she 
was feeling than she could have expressed it; for he 
now prepared to leave them, putting up his treasure 
with a very tender care. Alice watched him, 
smiling. 

**Good-by — this has been a beautiful hour," said 
he, and threw a glance round about the place. " And 
what a sky will that be to-night when the sun sets," 
pointing to the windy gleams and clouds blown 
between the openings of the trees in the west. And 
with that he went away, and they sat down again, 
neither of them prone to talk much; both of them 
busy in their hearts and perhaps not quite easy. 
Soon they were obliged to follow, and his figure was 
before them in the distance all the way untilg he 
came to the sudden dip of the hill where it seemed to 
go down to the sea ; and then they lost him. 

^ You will tell your aunt Delia who has been with 
us. Sunshine," Rachel said, keeping fast her hand f(5r 
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a moment at parting. Alice looked at her frankly, 
and said^ ^^ Tes^" then went away wiih a smile on 
her lips. 



IV. 

It happened from a variety of Httle hindrances that 
Rachel Withers did not see AKce again after this for 
nearly a fortnight ; but one morning early she pre- 
sented herself at the cottage^ looking so literally over- 
brimming with a species of dolorous fun that it was 
evident her affairs were come to a crisis. Rachd 
had watched Mr. More ride by daily on his road to 
Brookfall, and the moment Alice entered her thoughts 
jumped at once to the conclusion she desired to see; 
what then was her astonishment and mortification 
when the damsel announced in half-a-dozen words 
that she had promised to consider of the little man. 

*^ To consider of him — actually promised to con- 
sider of him I Oh, Alice, do you know what you 
are doing ? " cried Rachel, with a positive sinking at 
her heart 

*^ Yes ; I saw there was going to be no peace until 
I did. It was tease, worry, fret, all day long, and 
now I hope I shall be rid of the subject for a httle 
while," responded she, pulling off her hat and 
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throwiDg it down impatiently. **And 'besides it 
will check aant Delia's fidgetiness about somebody 
else^" and here she paused^ hesitated^ and grew 
scarlet. Rachel thought could Miss Delia have used 
smnebody eke as a lever to urge Alice into this folly 
of follies by way of strongest denial ? 

For some minutes both were silent, Rachel 
watching Alice in inexpressible dismay while she 
took up her scissors and began to shape and clip 
with considerable care what turned out when finished 
to be a pair of paper spectacles, which she delibe- 
rately fitted on to her own features. ** Now," said 
she, when she had adjusted them, ^^ I am going to 
show you what he looks like." 

Rachel interrupted her with all the solemnity at 
her command, exclaiming : — 

" No, Alice, no ! If you are going to marry 
Mr. More it is quite time you gave up making fun of 
him." 

She did not appear to see it from that point of view 
at all; for daintily setting the paper rims on her 
naughty little nose, she replied, 

"But I must ; you are my only chance. If I don't 
find a safety valve in you I shall break out again at 
home, and then I don't know what will become of me. 
You must not tell — the more cross you are the better 
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yoa will represent me ; ^ and then the v«ry wicked, 
circnmTenting pass^ in spite <^ Rachel's half^yerted 
and wholly disapproring ejei, sat on Ae edge of her 
ehair^ tamed in her toes^ measured her thumbs^ atarod 
at her pathetically and pumped up saeh » sigh! 
" That is it exactly— I have read two or three love- 
storie85 and the courting was not a bit like it. I am 
quite disappointed^" and here she stared and airbed 
again with the most provoking comicality. 

*^You ought to be ashamed of yourself^ Alice,*^ 
murmured Badiel. 

*' But I am not Oh ! what a Deddy Doldrmn he 
is ! " cried she^ in a sudden but intense freak of exas- 
peration, jumping up and walking to the window. 
** I wish Sinclair were here to put an end to him — he 
would." 

"You must never marry Mr. More with such 
feelings as these, Alice; it would be wicked^'' said 
Rachel, earnestly. 

"I don't intend!" was her confidential answer. 
'^ But aunt Delia teased so, and would accuse me of 
growing into a liking for somebody else— as- if I conld 
when Sinclair is there I and to prevent her, I just 
agreed to consider of Mr. More— only to consider of 
him you know, Rachel ; and now I shall try to tire 
him out. Oh I his blue spectacles, and the squei^- 
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leather in his boots I I never could be fond of any- 
body who had sqtteak4eather in his boote, could 
you?" 

Rachel would not have lauded had it been in 
primmest human nature to resist the temptation; but 
the child5 though behaving abominably^ looked so 
droll in her paper rims and wicked humour^ that her 
better principles were overcome ; and when she was 
able to set her countenance for serious remonstrance 
Alice crumpled her up with a hasty embrace and 
said^ she need not begin to scold for she was not going 
to listen ; she had been driven into her naugfatines85 
and Rachel might go and lecture those whose &ult it 
was instead. 

Rachel only succeeded in making her hear that she 
was using poor Mr. More very ill, to which she 
retorted, 

" And is not poor Mr. More using me very ill ? 
He must know I find him dull company. When 
first he asked me to marry him did I not say 'No,' at 
plain as tongue could speak ? Have I not told him 
since I should be dead with moods in a month ; that 
I wished he would ask aunt Delia instead ; that I did 
not like him half so well as I used to do, and for all 
that he would persist in teasing my life out. He is 
far more to blame than I am. And he gets into such 
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tantrums^ Rachel I However, I have done with him 
now I am considering, he is forbidden to come to 
Brookfall for one whole week that the staid equili- 
brium of my thoughts may not be disturbed, and it 
feels like the beginning of holidays. Don't look 
grave — they made me do it. As I said to aunt Dee, 
— if I marry him, I shall be obliged to bear with him 
then, hut I wonH bear with him now." 

" You admit the possibility of your marrying him 
ultimately then." 

'^ No, I do not ! I would throw myself over the 
cliffs first," was the answer in a tone that rang as if 
she meant it. 

"I trust you will do neither the one nor the 
other," replied Rachel coolly, '^ but you should have 
persisted in holding on" to your first ^No,' and the 
matter would have taken its inevitable turn soon." 

" You are not comfortable this morning — nobody is 
comfortable. I think I shall go away. When I said 
I would consider, I warned them I did not mean to 
change my mind ; but if you had two people worry- 
ing at you all day long to do something you bated 
you would be glad of a little respite too I Sinclair, 
dear Sinclair, is all the real refuge I have, and he is 
away ! " 

Looking up in her excited face, Rachel saw the 
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tears shining through the impromptu spectacles^ and 
for the life of her she could not forbear a smile. It 
vexed Alice, for she snatched them off, and flung 
them on the table, exclaiming pettishly, " You are 
very unkind ! There — I will leave you those as a 
memento of this day when I am so happy and you 
can laugh at me I " And then with a stormy change 
of mood she burst into a passion of sobbing and 
crying, and declared that it was horrid of aunt Delia 
to urge her to marry that most tiresome and disagree- 
able of mousy men; but she would not, no she would 
not, and oh I what would she not give if only dear 
Sinclair were at home I 

When the fit had spent itself Rachel proposed a 
walk by way of settling her perturbed spirits. ^^ Not 
further than the rectory gardens then," Alice stipu- 
lated ; and to the rectory gardens they betook them- 
selves and walked about under the trees for a long 
while talking over her persecutions and difficulties. 
Rachel feared once she was preparing for tears 
again; but catching a glimpse of the doctor's head 
at the study window, she changed her intentions, and 
stopping suddenly short in the footpath, exclaimed 
that she would go and talk to him— there he was, 
downstairs again for the first time! Her counte- 
nance brightened at the inspiration; and bidding 
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Rachel wait until she came back away she flew to 
her safest and most judicious counsellor. Kachel 
stayed and stayed on nntil she was weary> but 
finding that Alice did not return as her two o'clock 
dinner-honr drew on, she departed, hoping that the 
long interview would have the good result of giving 
Mr. More his quietus* 

And it had. The doctor was alarmed^ vexed, 
indignant — he knew his son's hopes if no otie else did. 
He thought Mr. More's pretensions outrageous ; and 
after the poor little man had been talked to by his 
spiritual pastor and master he very sadly and re-* 
luctantly withdrew them. The aunts also were 
talked to and acquiesced in their brother's judgment ; 
Miss Flora with visible relief; Miss Delia with a still 
continuing protest that she knew what was best for 
Alice and that the match she had tried to make for 
her was a gocd match. 



V. 



The doctor being out of his room again and his 
old enemy put to flight, the preparations for the tour 
abroad which it was now arranged should last through 
the winter were resumed. The evening before they 
set off, Rachel spent at Brookfall. Miss Delia was 
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thorooghly out of sorts^ and not rninatnrally ; for 
she was very much disappointed and mortified at the 
total overthrow her plans had undergone. 

^ I should like to see the Griselda spirit prerailing 
a little more amongst women now-^a-days^ but it 
seems almost extinct/' observed she^ with a profound 
sigh aimed at Alice^ who wa» leisurely gathering 
together the pretty things on the drawii^-room taUe 
preparatory to their departure from home. 

Alice paused with a slender pearl book-cutter in 
her hand^ and tapping her lips with it as if admonish- 
ing them not to bubble over in any naughtiness, said^ 
** Griselda was Griselda for a lord whom she loved," 
and went on piling up the nicknacks with a very 
careful patience. 

*^ Pshaw ! ^ snapt Miss Delia. " She was Griselda 
because it was her duty to be Griselda, if you use her 
name as synonymous with the virtue she exemplifiesr 
I wish you would cultivate a plainer manner of 
speaking, for we are not poetical people at our time 
of life, and cannot always understand you I " Alice 
took her aunt's pshaw ! and rebuff very kindly ; she 
wa» quite happy and at ease again; for on the 
morrow they were to start on their journey, and she 
should see Sinclair. But Miss Delia was indubitably 
cross for several days. 



i 
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Whetter that otJier pet'son alluded to by Sunshine 
in her complaint to Rachel was mentioned in her plea 
to the doctor neither the aunts nor Rachel ever knew. 
They met no more for the present after that beautiful 
hour in the garden at Woodlands, and Alice went 
away as blithe as a bee, with never a caxe on her 
heart so far as her friends could tell. And Mortimer 
appeared perfectly contented too. Rachel saw him in 
the cliff-lane sketching the morning after Alice left 
Brookfall. They talked awhile together, but he did not 
mention her, and looked as drowsily at his ease as a child 
who has never heard the name of Love. Rachel did not 
understand it ; she had almost feared the existence of 
a mutual preference, notwithstanding Sunshine's dis- 
claimers when speaking of her aunt Delia's perse- 
cutions ; but she was not sony for her mistake. 
Nothing she would sooner suffer in vain than empty 
fears — ^nothing she would sooner see blown off in 
harmless vapour of idle fancy than the clouds that 
seemed to threaten the happiness of tiiose she loved. 

But Lady Georgiana, foiled, as she believed, by her 
son's negligence alone, in a matter that was fast 
becoming almost equivalent with her to life and death, 
saw the Brookfall party go with deepest vexation and 
disappointment. She had come to Claymire, braving 
risks which her first meeting with Alice showed 
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to be very imminent, in the design of undoing in 
part the great, the terrible wrong she had done. 
What her life had been and was with the perpetual 
terror of discovery hanging over her, words cannot 
utter. Her base instruments were become her 
tyrants; penury and scant living were the least 
tortures their rapacity caused her to endure. She 
was trying to outwit them now, and it was a desperate 
attempt — she must gain all, or lose all ; and in her 
new scheme she worked alone, aware that a suspicion 
would be ruin. She had set her heart on Mortimer's 
marrying Alice ; and her knowledge of his suscepti- 
bility had seemed at first to make the matter easy ; 
she was sure that had he entered into her wishes he 
might have won her, so high was her opinion of his 
endearing qualities. But here was her difficulty — 
she could not tell him what her wishes were; she 
could only guide him to desire the girl himself; and 
after she had given him an intimation that he would 
meet with no opposition from her, discretion and 
caution both bade her desist, and give the charm 
time to work by itself. 

When Alice was gone, however, she could not 
refrain from asking him how he had sped. 

** I have sped none at all," was his reply. ^' She 
is beyond my reach ; I might look and long for ever. 
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but those grapes would not drop for me. Besides, 
liiotfaerj she loves Sinclair and he her." 

Ladj Oeorgiana wad sareastic both at her Mtt's 
expense and at Sinclair's — she was sure Sinclaii'fl 
rivalry would soon fall effaced before him. if he pal 
his heart into his efforts. 

^^ I could love her^" then added the young moBj 
musingly. " It is a lovely face I " 

She said no more> but she inwardly resolved tl:^ 
when Alice returned from abroad she shonld be 
compelled to go to Mr. Gilidand's house^ where 
Mortimer could have opportunities of seeing her 
every day. " If I wanted to keep them apatt they 
would rush together to defy me," thought she ; *^ now 
I would fain they did^ both are indifferent. If they 
were married^ the world might come to an end to- 
morrow I " 

By the world's coming to an end she nxeant that 
the secret crime which was such a yoke about her own 
and her wretched husband's neck might be found out 
and she would hardly heed it I But she wanted to 
save to her favourite son all she had sinned for. 
Once secure of Alice for him^ she thought she would 
venture all and tell Sir Laurence. By day and by 
night she brooded over it. Three persons living 
besides herself were in the secret — Mr. Gilsland, 
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Nurse Lupton, and Dr. Frith. If any one of them 
got an inkling of her designs they would make haste 
and be beforehand with her in a revelation of the 
crime. Guilt always distrusts its tools. Alice had 
seen recognition in her eyes, and this was a danger, 
but not so great a danger as the other. She did not 
know how suspicion had hovered from the first over 
the little grave in Hurtledale churchyard, or she 
would have known that her risks lay on every hand 
manifold and full of life ; ready to spring a mine 
under her feet at any hour, went she to work on her 
new scheme ever so cautiously. Fate is deeper, more 
wily, more treacherous and more unerring than the 
strongest sinner ; in its hands Lady Georgiana was 
mere half-burnt tow; certain sooner or later to be 
broken asunder and cast abroad on the whirlwind she 
had sown. 
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